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PAHT  I  — you  I  II  IN  oun  SCK  II  TY 

The  Atomic  Age  Strikes  Youth 

liy  Dh.  CtlAitl.ES  A.  UuCIlEH 
Assmiatc  Professor  of  lUlucatiou 
Sew  York  University 

ADOUUSCUN T  problems  are  u  tinues  for  the  next  33  years,  "youth 
^  major  concern  of  parents,  sc'h<K)ls,  will  commit  7.4  million  automobile 
churches,  other  s<K'ial  aKencies,  thefts,  1 5.8  million  hurKlaries,  2  mih 
and  |)olic'e  departments  in  every  section  lion  robberies,  3  million  a^Kravaled 
of  our  country.  I  hese  problems  are  re-  assaults  and  200, ()()()  murders.” 

Hected  in  part  by  much  of  the  anti-  Ihe  country  is  also  concerned  with 
stK'ial  bc'havior  which  has  captured  the  such  thin^s  as  the  use  of  narcotics,  tin- 
headlines  in  the  nation’s  press  durin^  increase  in  the  numhe-r  of  unwed 
the  last  few  years.  mothers  and  |MMir  physical  condition  of 

The  extent  of  this  anti-s(K.ial  be-  youth.  Many  educators  feel  that  these 
havior  is  very  marked.  In  New  York  adolescent  problems  stem  from  such 
City,  for  example.  Mayor  Warner  has  basic  psycholoy'ical  neetls  as  the  neces- 
pointed  out  that  arrests  of  children  sity  for  achieving  status,  K•>inin^  eco 
under  16  years  have  increased  approxi-  nomic  independence,  and  heiuK  wanted, 
mately  17  per  cent  in  twelve  months.  In  order  to  solve  these  problems,  youny> 
l  ast  year  the  police  commissioner  stated  |H‘ople  and  adults  must  understand 
that  New  York  is  "on  the  ver^e  of  he  more  fully  themselves  and  the  culture 
coming  a  community  of  violence  and  of  which  they  are  apart, 
crime.”  Adolescent  problems  represent  a 

On  a  national  scale  j.  I'dnar  Ihnwer,  challenge  to  every  citizen  in  .America. 
Director  of  the  I'ederal  Hureaii  of  In-  livery  community,  sc h(K>|,  agency  ,  h(»me, 
yestiKation  has  reported  that  crime  is  on  or  any  other  orKani/ation  that  has  any- 
the  increase  and  that  youth  is  involved  thing  to  do  with  voung  people  have 
in  much  of  this  crime,  lie  states  that  fx-en  blamed  for  «)me  of  the  disorder 
in  a  recent  year,  persons  under  18  years  that  exists.  These  individuals  and  agen- 
of  age  committed  53.6  per  cent  of  all  cies  mav  be  partially  at  fault,  hut  at  the 
car  thefts;  49.3  per  cent  r>f  all  burg-  same  time  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
laries;  1 8  per  cent  of  all  rohhe-ries,  and  such  Ix-havior  is  also  part  and  pan  el  of 
16.2  per  cent  of  all  rapes.  And  he  grx’s  the  times  through  which  we  are  passing, 
on  to  say  that  if  the  present  rate  con-  The  day  and  age  in  which  we  are  liying 
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has  a  lot  to  do  with  delinquency  and 
other  adolescent  problems.  We  can’t 
expect  to  have  warfare,  killing,  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  horror  running  rampant  in 
our  society  as  they  have  during  the  last 
1  5  years,  without  leaving  a  very  strong 
impression  on  the  youngster.  Tfxlay’s 
adolescents  have  lived  during  the  pericKl 
of  World  War  11,  the  Korean  War,  and 
the  Cold  War.  Tlicy  have  seen  on  the 
screen  or  read  about  Buchenwald,  Hiro¬ 
shima,  the  Brainwashing  of  General 
I)<‘an,  and  "From  Mere  To  Eternity." 
And,  during  this  age  they  have  not  lived 
in  a  vacuum  —  an  ivory  tower  —  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  the  hate,  death,  and  des¬ 
truction  that  have  drenched  the  world. 
They  have  heard  sensational  news  about 
the  Jelke  trial,  the  mink  coat  scandal, 
the  cheating  at  West  Point  and  five  per¬ 
centers.  Tlieir  voung,  impressionable 
minds  have  soaked  it  all  in  and  in  many 
case's  warped  them  as  a  result.  Ixiw 
morality,  stress  on  material  values,  and 
ruthless  competition,  take  their  toll. 
Ix*t’s  Icxik  at  a  few  characteristics  of  the 
age  through  which  our  youngsters  arc 
passing. 

It's  an  a  fir  of  trnsion  and  uncertainty. 
I’he  world  is  divided  into  armed  camps. 
In  spite  of  mc*etings  at  the  Summit,  dis¬ 
armament  conferences.  Ignited  Nations 
Sc'ssions,  Atoms  for  Peace,  and  other 
attempts  at  friendly  relations,  there  still 
exists  the  fear  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans,  that  war  is  a  threat  as  long 
as  blcKMl-thirstv,  power  seeking,  hate 
inspiring  men  hold  the  reins  in  the 
Kremlin.  Atomic  powered  submarines 
and  hydrogen  bombs  are  realities  with 
which  we  must  live. 

The  adolesc'ent  is  affected  by  all  this 
talk  and  action.  He  can  read  the 
pa|>ers,  listen  to  the  radio,  watch  TV, 
and  hear  adult  conversation.  These 
threats  to  civilization  affect  him.  He 


may  be  yanked  out  of  school  and  put 
into  uniform  at  any  time  —  and  exposed 
to  some  of  these  scourges  of  mankind. 

The  tensions  of  .Mom  and  Dad  and 
the  leaders  in  his  community  also  cut 
their  niche  in  youth.  Dad  comes  home 
from  the  office,  irritable  and  complain¬ 
ing  about  world  or  business  conditions. 
Mother  is  worried  about  the  possibility 
of  her  boy  serving  in  the  police  force  in 
Kuiea.  'Fhese  penetrate  the  minds  of 
young  Ixjys  and  girls  and  help  to  shape 
their  thinking.  Manytimes,  instead  of 
having  a  bright,  happy,  friendly  outlook 
on  life,  these  tensions  and  uncertainties 
shape  attitudes  that  arc  sordid,  hateful, 
and  revengeful. 

It's  an  age  of  low  morality.  Every 
time  you  take  four  breaths  of  air,  a  seri¬ 
ous  crime  has  been  committed.  More 
than  10  billion  dollars  worth  of  liquor 
go  down  the  throats  of  American  people 
annually.  There  are  70,000,000  users 
of  alcohol  in  the  United  States  and 
5,000,000  of  these  drink  to  excess  at 
one  time  or  another.  Alcoholism  is 
apparently  on  the  increase  and  what  is 
most  shocking,  more  so  among  women 
than  men.  It’s  an  age  when  even  a 
conservative  paper  like  the  New  York 
Times  runs  full-page  pictures  of  Mari¬ 
lyn  Monroe  with  her  dress  blowing  up 
around  her  ears.  These  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  our  voung  people  are 
being  exposed.  "That  which  we  sow, 
so  shall  we  also  reap.” 

It's  an  age  when  there  are  signs  of 
family  and  home  disintegration.  One 
nut  of  every  four  marriages  ends  in  a 
divorce  court.  And,  what  is  most  heart 
crushing  of  all  —  500,000  children  are 
involved  in  these  divorces  each  vear. 
One  out  of  eight  children  is  not  living 
with  both  parents.  There  has  been  a 
so  per  cent  increase  in  births  outside 
of  marriage  in  the  last  decade. 
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Practically  every  study  ever  conduct¬ 
ed  on  delinquency  points  to  broken 
homes,  divorce,  and  lack  of  cohesiveness 
around  the  hearthstone.  Here,  it  seems, 
lies  one  of  the  answers  to  much  of  the 
trouble.  As  one  wise  man  said,  "Haise 
up  your  child  as  he  should  go  and  when 
he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

It’s  an  age  of  competition.  Dad  is 
trying  to  outsmart  his  business  rival. 
Mom  is  continually  urging  her  boy  and 
girl  to  prove  themselves  superior  to  their 
classmates.  In  one  breath,  parents  and 
schools  say  you  have  to  get  along  with 
others  and  in  the  next  they  say,  you’ve 
got  to  he  better  than  the  next  guy.  This 
attitude  is  bred  in  youth  by  many  of  our 
educators,  parents,  and  others.  As  a 
result,  many  youngsters  develop  the  con¬ 
suming  desire  to  exert,  not  their  rights, 
hut  their  will,  on  others. 

It's  an  age  of  materialism.  This  is 
a  day  when  young  people  are  growing 
up  with  the  idea  that  the  mink  coat, 
white  walled  tire,  and  mansion  on  the 
hill  constitute  the  main  goals  in  life. 
The  Bible  has  told  us  to  love  people 
and  use  things,  hut  we  have  graduallv 
turned  this  around  to  the  point  where 
many  use  people  and  love  things.  Many 
young  bovs  and  girls  are  growing  up 


drenched  in  the  cult  of  materialism  and 
lacking  in  the  benefits  of  spiritualism. 
Spiritually  we  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  times.  W'e  are  ilesperately  in  need 
of  new  techniques  of  living  and  new 
ideas  that  will  make  for  happiness. 

Tension,  uncertainty,  low  morality, 
lack  of  family  cohesiveness,  competition 
and  materialism  are  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  times  that  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  very  closely  if  adolescent  prob¬ 
lems  are  to  be  solved.  Communities 
must  mobilize  their  resources  to  create 
a  totally  healthy  environment,  l  o  solve 
youth  problems  it  is  important  to  know 
the  adolescent  himself  during  various 
stages  of  his  development,  phvsically, 
emotionally,  mentally,  and  socially.  It 
is  inq^ortant  to  know  the  iniluences  that 
are  playing  upon  his  |x‘rsonaIity  —  his 
total  hc'ing.  It  is  essential  to  under¬ 
stand  clearly  the  implications  of  the 
make-up  of  the  adolescent  and  these 
environmental  forces  for  each  of  us  in 
the  schools  —  administrators,  teachers, 
counselors,  and  coaches.  When  we 
understand  these  things  more  complete¬ 
ly,  we  will  he  better  prepareil  to  solve 
some  of  these  adolescent  pnihicms  that 
vex  us  in  an  atomic  age. 


The  Status  0/ Youth  in  Our  Culture 

Hy  Dh.  ilowAKD  Y.  McClusky 
Professor  of  liducational  Psychology 
University  of  Michigan 

OUH  task  here  is  to  interpret  the  This  contrast  between  producer  and 
impact  of  certain  social  trends  on  consumer  activity  creates  one  of  the 
the  position  of  youth,  and  to  point  most  frustrating  dilemmas  confronting 
out  the  bearing  of  this  interpretation  on  the  younger  generation.  It  is  particu- 
tlie  school  in  our  society.  Because  of  larly  acute  for  middle  and  late  adoles- 
limitations  of  space,  the  trends  abstract-  cence.  This  is  the  |K‘ri(xl  when  the 
ed  for  emphasis  will  be  highly  selective,  needs  for  both  consumption  and  auto- 
We  shall  In'gin  with  a  discussion  of  nomy  are  increasing.  But  consumption 
the  prtKlucer  and  consumer  roles  of  without  production  spcdls  dependence, 
youth  in  our  economy.  and  as  long  as  society  blocks  the  road  to 

In  earlier  times  young  fX'ople  were  adeejuate  employment,  the  growing  need 
an  im|M)rtant  part  of  the  lal)or  market,  for  gornls  and  services  aggravates  the 
If  they  worked  in  cities  they  would  frustration  arising  from  the  failure  to 
often  turn  their  wages  over  to  the  head  achieve  economic  independence, 
of  the  household  for  family  use.  If  For  many  the  prospc-ct  of  greater 
they  worked  on  farms,  they  would  linancial  returns  after  collegiate  and 
usually  donate  their  lalK)r  to  help  pay  professional  training  is  a  sustaining 
off  the  mortgage.  F.ven  ttnlay  children  solution.  But  for  the  large  number  who 
are  an  im|)ortant  source  of  farm  lalxir.  drop  out  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  gradu- 
But  with  a  decline  in  the  relative  num-  ation  from  high  scIkkiI,  the  achievement 
Ix'r  of  farm  children,  the  abolition  of  of  an  occupational  identification  with 
child  labor,  the  enforcement  of  school  the  community  is  a  wasteful  period  of 
attendance,  and  age  restrictions  on  the  transition.  I'conomically  they  are  the 
participation  of  vouth  in  the  labor  mar-  ‘tween  age’.  L'nsuited  for  existing  edu- 
ket,  the  trenil  of  our  culture  is  to  delay  cational  programs,  and  unable  to  scTure 
the  atceptance  of  vouth  as  prixlucers  of  an  (xcupational  fiMithold,  they  are  the 
imoine  until  the  late  teens  if  not  the  marginal  vouth  of  every  generation, 
early  twenties.  This  resistance  often  The  full  nurture  of  their  capacities  is 
o|H'rates  as  an  ei'onomic  l(K'k-out.  one  of  the  important  tasks  of  our  times. 

At  the  same  time  the  consumer  role  and  calls  for  the  most  constructive  and 
of  young  |H‘ople  is  increasing.  Along  frontier  kind  of  social  invention, 
with  the  adult  generation,  the  level  of  In  the  next  part  of  this  discussion  we 
their  ex|x‘nditures  has  moved  up  with  turn  our  attention  to  the  theme  of  face 
the  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  to  face  relationships.  The  problem  of 
living.  Tbe  costs  of  their  fcKxl,  clothes,  the  agent  and  object  of  change,  or  the 
shelter,  health  service,  education  and  question  of  who  influences  whom,  raises 
recreation  constitute  a  major  charge  issues  basic  to  the  position  of  vouth.  It 
against  the  budget  of  tcxlav's  family,  is  the  premise  of  our  analysis  that  the 
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process  of  face  to  face  interaction  con¬ 
tains  the  decisive  key  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  changes  in  the  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  young  people  take  place. 
Specifically  young  people,  have  in  re¬ 
cent  decades,  been  engaging  in  relative¬ 
ly  fewer  face  to  face  relationships  with 
the  adults  of  their  kinship  system,  and 
more  and  more  with  the  members  of 
their  own  age  groups.  A  picture  of  this 
shift  in  primary  relationships  gives  per¬ 
spective  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
forces  with  which  they  are  encom- 
passc'd. 

In  the  first  place,  young  people  have 
fewer  adult  kin  with  whom  to  relate 
than  thev  had  in  former  times.  If  the 
present  increase  in  birth  rate  continues, 
this  trend  may  lx-  arrested  if  not  re¬ 
versed  in  the  years  ahead.  But  there 
are  fewer  uncles  and  aunts  tmlay,  fewer 
great  uncles  and  great  aunts,  and  fewer 
cousins  one  generation  removed,  avail¬ 
able  for  inter-personal  assixiation.  In 
the  second  place  the  adult  kin  whom 
young  people  currently  possess,  are  more 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  country 
than  they  formerly  were.  The  fixation 
of  income  generally  determines  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  residence,  and  just  now  our 
expanding  economy  is  widening  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  places  in  which  an  income 
may  be  earned.  We  are  becoming  a 
people  of  increasing  mobility. 

But  even  w'hen  thev  are  close  bv, 
there  is  less  interaction  between  youth 
and  their  adult  kin  than  formerly.  To 
confirm  this  point  let  us  look  at  the 
family.  The  specialization  of  urban 
«xietv  has  assigned  the  wage  earner  to 
occupations  functionally,  if  not  geogra¬ 
phically,  separated  from  the  family  resi¬ 
dence.  TTiis  is  an  especially  striking 
feature  of  the  ecology  of  metropolitan 
regions.  As  a  consequence  young  people 
know  less  and  less  alx>ut  where  their 


parents  work  and  what  they  do  to  make 
a  living.  I'hus  the  separations  of  work 
sharply  reduce  the  opjKirtunities  for  face 
to  face  interaction  between  youth  and 
their  parents.  I'here  is  less  common 
ex|xrience  to  share,  and  less  time  in 
which  to  share  it. 

I'his  brings  us  to  the  complementary 
phase  of  our  sexond  |)oint;  as  the 
amount  of  interaction  between  youth 
and  their  adult  kin  has  relatively  de¬ 
clined,  the  volume  of  interaction  of 
young  |x*ople  with  mendxrs  of  their 
own  age  groups  has  increased.  This 
fact  is  in  part  the  consequence  of  |>opu- 
lation  density  and  access  to  convenient 
nuHles  of  trans|)«)rtation.  I  liat  is,  the 
jiresence  of  large  nundxTs  of  young 
|xople  within  a  short  distame  of  one 
another  and  witle  spread  access  to  the 
use  of  an  automobile  have  midtiplied 
the  op|xirtunities  of  young  pt'ople  to  get 
together  for  inter-personal  asMxiation. 

An  important  means  of  exploiting 
this  opfMirtunitv  is  the  practice  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  group  life  of  young  |x*ople 
according  to  age. 

'I'he  principle  of  age  segregation  is 
applied  by  groups  such  as  411  clubs.  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  (lamp  Fire  (Jirls, 
Y.M.G.A.,  Y.W.G.A.,  recreational  pro¬ 
grams,  etc.  It  is  also  employed  from 
the  kindergarten  through  college  by 
schords.  And  while  most  scIukiIs  shelter 
three,  four  or  six  grades  within  the 
same  hiiilding,  the  most  siginficant 
inter-relations  take  place  between  mem- 
IxTs  of  the  same  class.  Six  to  eight 
grades  remain  in  many  (me-riKim  rural 
schfKils,  but  the  adoption  bv  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sch(H»l  system  of  a  year  interval  as 
the  basis  of  grade  placement,  has  almost 
displaced  the  extended  time  dimension 
as  a  principle  for  the  organization  of 
instruction. 

Beturning  to  the  theme  of  face  to 
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face  relationships,  we  now  conclude 
that  while  the  impact  of  adult  kin  on 
youth  has  been  decreasing  in  recent 
dcxades,  the  influence  of  youth  on 
youth  has  been  Kfowinj;  over  the  same 
period.  We  do  not  propf«c  that  this  is 
necessarily  a  desirable  state  of  affairs, 
but  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  this 
shift  in  the  lines  of  influence  before  we 
arc  able  either  to  understand  or  mtxlify 
the  forces  with  which  youth  must  con¬ 
tend. 

llie  final  trend  selected  for  analysis 
concerns  the  place  of  youth  in  a  period 
of  change.  The  facts  of  technological 
change  are  so  impressive,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  them  more  emphasis 
in  this  context.  But  it  is  essential  for 
the  development  of  our  culminating 
thesis  to  point  out  the  unique  status 
which  a  changing  society  confers  on 
those  who  are  voung. 

Young  people  arc  on  the  side  of 
change.  TTicv  can  ignore  the  past,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  report  of  their  elders,  the 
past  is  unknown.  Thev  like  the  new 
because  both  youth  and  the  new  belong 
to  tbe  same  perio<l  of  time.  They  pos¬ 
sess  w'hat  might  be  called  an  accommo¬ 
dating  advantage.  TTicv  readilv  alworb 
new  fashions  of  food,  language,  clothes, 
housing,  transportation,  etc.  Thev  have 
a  dim  sense  of  the  past,  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  present,  and  a  native  interest  in 
the  future. 

At  the  same  time  vouth  is  itself  a 
period  of  change.  This  means  simplv 
that  voung  people  are  young  for  onlv 
a  few  vears.  So  when  changing  vouth 
are  placed  in  a  changing  culture, 
change  is  compounded.  As  a  result  the 
culture  of  vouth  is  necessarily  fluid. 

This  fact  can  be  an  (Kcasion  for  both 
hope  and  alarm.  Casting  off  the  chains 
of  obvdescence,  and  composing  the 
ivntheses  require<l  bv  the  vears  ahead, 


youth  can  be  the  growing  edge  of  a 
creative  culture.  But  losing  all  sense 
of  integrating  values,  and  naively  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  the  dimension  of  time,  they  can 
plant  the  seeds  of  disorganization,  or  be 
seduced  by  a  Hitler  and  reverse  the  slow 
slow  ascent  of  civilization.  The  status 
of  youth  in  an  era  of  change  is  both 
fortunate  and  precarious. 

What  does  the  foregoing  discussion 
of  s(K-ial  trends  imply  for  the  role  of 
the  sch(K)I  in  our  society? 

In  a  time  when  srKiety  keeps  youth 
from  achieving  a  secure  identification 
with  its  economy;  in  a  period  of  change 
the  speed  and  scope  of  which  magnifies 
the  adjustment  which  growing  youth 
must  make  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  developmental  needs;  in  a  period 
of  shifting  patterns  of  communication, 
when  young  people  are  moved  more 
than  formerly  by  their  peers,  and  less 
than  formerly  bv  their  elders — in  such 
a  period  the  sch(M>l  must  be  much  more 
than  a  facility  for  the  acquisition  of 
skills,  information  and  understanding. 
In  the  kind  of  a  culture  we  have  been 
describing,  its  role  Is  much  more  funda¬ 
mental. 

In  effect  we  have  been  trying  to  say 
that  our  culture  is  creating  a  situation 
which  tends  toward  the  detachment  of 
vouth  from  the  central  stream  of  society. 
In  this  state  of  detachment  and  loosen¬ 
ing  controls,  there  Is  appearing  in  soci¬ 
ety  the  soil  for  surrounding  vouth  with 
a  subculture  of  its  own.  We  do  not 
vet  have  a  generalized  subculture  of 
vouth.  American  society  and  the  forces 
therein  are  not  that  homogeneous.  But 
the  soil  is  becoming  favorable  for  tbe 
emergence  of  cultural  islands  where 
voung  people  exert  the  decisive  Influ¬ 
ences. 

It  is  the  culminating  thesis  of  this 
discussion,  that  a  major  function  of  the 
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school  is  that  of  providing  the  principal 
institutional  vehicle  in  a  community  for 
the  formation  of  a  subculture  favorable 
to  the  optimal  nurture  of  youth.  This 
task  would  involve  extra-mural  as  well 
as  intramural  obligations.  I'lxtramurally 
tbe  school  should  reinforce  the  educa¬ 
tive  role  of  adult  kin  ('cspeciallv  par¬ 
ents).  Fxtramurally  it  should  also 
assist  youth  in  attaining  more  effectively 
than  is  now  the  case,  a  prfKliictive  iden¬ 
tification  with  the  occupational  stream 
of  society.  Both  extramurallv  and  intra- 
murally,  it  should  upgrade  the  influence 
of  voiith  on  youth,  respecting  the  im- 


ixirtance  which  group  life  holds  in  their 
development. 

The  sch(K)l  should  finally  come  to 
grips  with  the  facts  of  siK'ial  change. 
It  should  not  worship  or  lie  over¬ 
whelmed  by  change  as  change.  But  it 
should  raise  fundamental  (|uestions 
about  who  changes  what,  how  and  to 
what  ends.  It  should  sc*ek  to  guide  the 
cjuality  and  direction  of  change  toward 
goals  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  in 
contexts  which  have  meaning  to  youth 
and  the  culture  of  which  they  are  a 
part. 
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HFI.IMNG  Johnny  with  his  proh- 
Icm  is  easier  it'  you  know  some- 
thin^  about  all  adoieseents.  What 
are  they  like?  An  individual  problem 
may  seem  less  s|K‘t-ial  if  it  is  a  common 
one.  A  uni(|ue  problem  may  be  better 
understocMl  if  adolescence,  in  general, 
is  better  understfKKl  and  if  differences 
hy  age,  grade  or  other  factor  are  better 
known. 

With  the  broad  goal  of  understand¬ 
ing  more  alx>ut  adolescent  hoys,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  in  1954,  sponsored 
a  survey  carried  out  hv  the  Survey 
Hesc*arch  C!enter  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  on  the  activities,  interests, 
involvements,  problems  and  concerns  of 
adolescent  hoys.  This  article  will  report 
a  small  part  of  the  findings  from  this 
studv. 

Slightly  over  1,000  bovs,  age  14,  15, 
and  16  were  interviewed.  Cihosem  hv 
probability  sampling  prcKedures,  they 
adetjuatelv  represent  the  nation's  |x)pu- 
lation  of  hoys  this  age,  with  the  only 
reservation  being  that  they  exclude 
those-  who  are  not  in  scIkm)!.  The  sample 
was  drawn  from  the  approximately 
ninety  percent  of  adolescent  boys  in 
this  age  range  who  are  in  some  sort  of 
school. 

I  he  adolescent  boy  of  tcnlay  is  faced 
with  many  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  were  not  typical  of  the  adoles¬ 
cent  world  as  recently  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  In  addition  to  atomic 
energy,  jets  and  electronic  wonders  such 
as  TV,  there  is  the  likelihcxKl  of  being 


drafted.  Custom  increasingly  suggests 
that  he  start  dating  earlier  than  his 
brothers  or  parents  did  —  now  around 
13  or  14.  He  will  probably  marry 
earlier.  He  is  likely  to  go  further  in 
sc'hcMtl.  .More  adolescents  are  holding 
a  job  than  at  any  time  since  the  twen¬ 
ties  and  their  income  has  gone  up  some¬ 
where  around  3V2  times  what  it  was  in 
the  early  forties.  All  of  these  factors 
tend  to  alter  the  |H*rs|H-ctive  of  the  ado¬ 
lescent  lx>y  as  he  Icxiks  at  his  world  and 
the  world  into  which  he  is  headed. 

Frecjuently  an  adolescent  Ixiy  strives 
to  lx-  a  young  man  and  tries  not  to  be 
a  boy,  but  succeeds  in  Ix-ing  neither. 
Physical  development  may  arrive  over¬ 
whelmingly  early  or  be-  provokingly  de¬ 
layed.  Scx'ially  the  |H‘ri(Kl  of  adoles¬ 
cence  has  pc-rplexingly  become  longer 
and  shorter.  C)p|X)rtunities  for  adult 
bc-havior  are  given  earlier  than  was 
allowed  even  a  few  years  ago,  yet  cx'cu- 
pational  opixirtunity  is  freijuently  de¬ 
layed.  These  are  the  components  of 
adolescent  problems  and  although  the 
boys  themsc-lves  describe  them  some¬ 
what  differently,  the  c-ssential  problems 
are  still  those  posed  bv  Bios:  indepen¬ 
dence  from  the  family,  satisfactory  rela¬ 
tions  with  boys  and  girls  in  the  same 
age  level  and  establishing  economic  in¬ 
dependence. 

With  the  various  disparities  in  adjust¬ 
ment,  maturity,  skills  and  opportunity 
it  is  obvious  that  great  varietv  is  de¬ 
manded  of  any  individual,  group  or 
organization  that  tries  to  help 
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the  needs  of  adolescent  boys.  1  he  boys 
themselves  admit  a  variety  of  problems 
and  concerns,  thou>(b  the  majority  feel 
that  they  can  cope  with  most  matters 
when  the  time  arrives. 

The  problems  and  concerns  that  the 
boys  describe  arc  classihahle  under  the 
following  headinf^s:  Achieving  and  get¬ 
ting  ahead;  Ck'tting  along  with  pt'ers; 
Understanding  oneself  anti  being  the 
sort  of  person  one  wants  to  be;  Hules, 
values  and  standards,  and  some  particu¬ 
lar  needs  and  crises. 

Achievement — School  and  Job 

Well  over  half  of  the  boys  rejiort 
stmie  current  concern  over  problems  of 
achieving — succeeding  in  sch(M>l  or  on 
a  job.  I  his  type  of  cont  ern  is  the  one 
most  fretjuently  admitted.  C’orroborat- 
ing  this  focus  of  attention,  forty  per¬ 
cent  mentioned  concrete  skills  related 
to  getting  ahead  in  these  two  areas 
when  talking  about  adults  that  they 
most  admire.  For  most  of  the  boys  the 
problems  of  achievement  take  on  a  per¬ 
spective  extending  bevond  the  immedi¬ 
ate  scIkmiI  year,  though  few  think  verv 
far  into  the  future.  Hight-after-high 
sch(M)l  seems  to  Ih‘  the  focal  point  of 
most  concern  for  this  age  group.  Cru¬ 
cial  deiisions  need  to  Ix'  made  at  about 
that  stage  and  a  whole  variety  of  events 
mav  occur,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
draft  service.  They  wonder  alxuit  their 
suitability  for  college  r»r  other  advanced 
education,  and  their  abilities  in  the 
vcxational  world.  Over  eighty  percent 
sav  they  would  like  to  have  help  and 
advice  in  this  area  of  decision.  More 
than  half  of  the  Ixivs  are  planning  to 
go  on  to  some  further  education  after 
high  school. 

Onlv  alxnit  half  have  verv  firm  ideas 
of  what  they  want  to  be  and  clear  ideas 
of  how  to  get  there.  As  research  find¬ 


ings  have  re|x?atedly  shown,  they  want 
to  be  professionals  to  a  far  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  is  reali/ahle.  Forty  percent 
say  they  would  like  to  be  some  sort  of 
professional  |x*rson  when  they  berome 
an  adult.  A  large  number  of  these  think 
of  being  an  engineer. 

.Among  the  jobs  now  available  to 
bovs,  at  this  stage,  few  are  in  an  area 
similar  to  their  vixational  choice.  Very 
few  have  any  relation  at  all  to  w  hat  they 
see  as  a  future  (xcupation.  Alxuit  half 
of  them  have  some  job  during  the  sclxxil 
year  that  pays  them  money.  Slightly 
over  %  work  for  strangers.  On  an 
average  this  work  amounts  to  about  12 
hours  a  week  for  those*  who  have  a  job. 
During  the  summer  %  of  bovs  this  age 
have  some  employment.  For  16  year 
olds  this  figure  rises  to  eightv-four  pt*r- 
cent.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that 
having  or  not  having  a  job  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  belonging  or  not  bc*longing  to 
the  various  organizations  available  to 
adolescents  or  to  participating  in  the 
various  activities  typical  of  this  age. 

Peers — Hoys  and  (Urls 

The  particular  problem  of  getting 
along  with  others  at  about  the  same  age 
level  becomes  crucially  important  at  this 
stage.  Doing  what  the  other  boys  do  is 
a  matter  that  is  given  considerable 
attention  but  is  mentioned  onlv  infre- 
((iiently  as  an  area  of  concern,  (letting 
along  with  girls,  however,  is  all  together 
another  matter.  Almost  '/fi  mentioned 
concerns  about  b<*ing  sixially  aicepted 
with  almost  all  of  the  problems  centered 
around  ccx*d  activities.  About  sixtv  per¬ 
cent  sav  that  they  take  girls  on  dates; 
alxuit  of  them  dating  weekly  or  more 
frecpiently.  However,  about  one  in  live 
in  this  age  range  sav  that  they  do  not 
want  to  date  and  do  not  do  so.  The 
differences  bv  age  and  grade  level  are 
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conspicuous  and  strikin({.  Among  14 
year  olds,  Vb  exprt'ss  no  interest  in 
dating  but  among  16  year  olds,  this 
proportion  has  tiropped  to  Among 
14  year  olds  nine  percent  date  as  often 
as  weekly  while  among  16  year  olds 
dating  this  fre<|uent  is  reptjrted  by  forty 
percent.  The  increase  in  attention  to 
girls  is  even  more  marked  by  grades — 
only  one  in  four  date  in  seventh  grade 
but  four  out  of  five  date  by  the  eleventh 
grade.  It  becomes  obvious  that  impor¬ 
tant  STK'ial  adjustments  arc  taking  place 
during  these  few  years. 

The  Hoy  Himself 

Other  problems  facing  the  adolescent 
boy  center  around  himself  and  the  sort 
of  person  he  wants  to  be.  'I’lirec  items 
seem  to  lx?  mentioned  more  freijiientiv 
than  others.  I'irst  is  the  matter  of  Ix'ing 
nicer  to  one’s  family.  The  family  group 
continues  to  be  of  importance  to  the 
middle  adolescent.  W'hen  asked  for 
circumstanies  or  events  in  which  thev 
felt  im|X)rtant,  more  hovs  mentioned 
b(‘ing  treated  like  an  adult  in  the  home 
than  repxirted  anv  other  circumstance. 
Fathers  were  chosen  more  fre<|uentlv 
than  anv  other  single  figure  as  the  most 
admin'd  adult.  Concerns  about  the 
Cjasv  settlement  of  small  familv  disputes 
were  mentioned  bv  abfiut  one  bov  in  six. 

Sec  imdiv  is  concern  over  some  as|x?ct 
of  physical  appearance,  and,  third,  with 
about  the  same  freejuency  Cone  in  live), 
improvement  in  one’s  general  social 
skills.  Iiiterestinglv  enough  over  %  of 
the  hovs  sav  that  there  is  nothing  they 
would  change  alxiut  themselves  or  their 
lives  in  any  of  these  three  areas. 

Hides  and  Values 

Closely  relatc'd  to  these  pcTsonal  con¬ 
cerns  is  the  adolescent’s  dilemma  of 
liking  and  needing  family  sup|X)rt,  his 


need  for  independence  as  an  individual 
and  his  need  for  acceptance  hy  the  other 
boys  with  whom  he  mixes.  By  their 
own  admission  the  boys  are  beginning 
to  regard  certain  decisions  as  ones  in 
which  parents  should  have  a  major  part, 
while  other  topics  are  now  seen  as  more 
of  a  matter  for  individual  decision,  or 
one  in  which  you  get  your  cues  from 
your  friends.  Among  those  matters  still 
seen  as  falling  in  the  domain  of  parents 
is  the  traditional  "time  to  lx*  in  at  night" 
and  bow  one  spends  one’s  money.  Per¬ 
sonal  problems  are  somewhat  less  in  this 
area  and  how  to  act  when  one  is  out 
with  a  gang  is  considerably  less  so.  De¬ 
cisions  such  as  joining  a  club  and  choos¬ 
ing  clothes  are  areas  in  which  less  than 
half  of  the  Ixiys  would  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  ideas  of  their  parents. 
When  the  survey  posed  situations  in 
which  the  ideas  of  parents  and  friends 
did  not  agree  it  was  the  parental  inllu- 
ence  that  weakened.  In  a  series  of 
(juestions  alxiut  rules  and  their  excep¬ 
tions  it  was  predominately  the  intiucnce 
of  the  gang  that  was  volunteered  as  the 
chief  reason  for  breaking  a  rule. 

Other  Concerns 

Fbe  last  ty|x*  of  concern  rejxirted  by 
the  Ixiys  deals  with  immediate  or  im¬ 
minent  situational  pressures.  Almost 
a  third  mention  some  item  classified  in 
this  category.  Far  and  away  the  major 
item  was  the  need  for  money  for  dates, 
clotbc‘s  etc.  Far  fewer  mentioned  con¬ 
cern  alxiut  the  draft.  Fbe  remainder 
of  the  items  Cidxiut  live  |X?rcent)  deal 
with  some  aspc'ct  of  present  or  threat¬ 
ened  family  break  up  or  other  crisis. 

Only  a  few  were  worried  hv  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  military  service.  TTie  concern 
in  this  area  seems  to  center  around  the 
c|uestinn  of  enlistment  and  choice  of 
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service,  or  the  problems  of  delay  in  edu¬ 
cational  or  vocational  plans.  There  is 
ample  evidence,  however,  that  help  in 
the  area  of  advance  information  about 
the  military  is  very  welcome. 

These  are  the  problems,  worries  and 
concerns  that  the  boys  themselves  re¬ 


port.  They  were  not  chosen  from  a  long 
list  of  possible  areas,  but  were  volun¬ 
teered  sjjontaneously.  They  would 
seem  to  be  areas  in  which  boys  would 
welcome  some  sort  of  help,  since  they 
are  problems  that  are  rccogni/ed  and 
verbalized. 
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<<  has  become  the 

^  journalistic  equal  of  “luicxllum, 
gangster,  junior  public  enemy”. 
This  sterc'otype  makes  less  sense  than 
to  attribute  common  characteristics 
to  people  in  their  thirties,  or  sixties. 
Knowing  this  in  their  bones  numerous 
youth  are  resentfully  playing  the  role 
assigned  them.  I'he  fact  of  increased 
discontent  and  disorder  among  our  near- 
adult  population  is  clearly  established. 
Thus  far  America’s  response  to  it  is  one 
of  anger,  threatened  reprisals,  loud  calls 
for  m»)re  restriction,  repressions,  punish¬ 
ment,  and  varieties  of  lolly-poppy  youth 
programs.  Gurrent  research  and  sobcT 
reflection  sh«)w  clearly  that  disorder  and 
discontent  have  not  lx‘en  diminished  by 
them. 

Disorder  among  |H-ople  is  the  fever 
of  stH'ial  illness.  The  extent  of  disorder 
and  degradation  among  ixHiple  is  the 
measure  of  unfitness  of  conditions  for 
th(»se  iH’opIe.  Gorollarv  t«)  this  principle 
is  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  force  re¬ 
quired  to  kcTp  order  among  all  crea¬ 
tures,  including  people,  is  the  measure 
of  the  inappropriateness  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  w'ithin  which  we  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  order. 

The  "bail-man"  explanation  of  dis¬ 
order  has  bt*en  discredited.  None-  the- 
less  many  earnest  citizens  plead  for 
more  clinics  and  expert  diagnosticians 
to  correct  disorderlv  individuals.  These 


individuals  do  need  diagnosis  and  help, 
but  to  ex|x.'ct  to  reduce  public  disorder 
by  treating  the  disorderly  individual,  be 
he  a  youthful  murderer  or  Peck’s  Bad 
Boy,  makes  no  more  sense  than  to  ex- 
|x*ct  to  stem  a  typhoid  epidemic  merely 
by  treating  the  ill.  Many  a  high  schix)! 
principal  has  ho|x?fully  banished  male¬ 
factors  from  his  schixil  and  been  dis¬ 
mayed  to  find  no  subsc‘quent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  orderliness  of  his  schix)!. 
Not  long  ago  the  police  commissioner 
of  a  midwestern  city  lixked  up  all 
known  vandals  for  the  weekend;  the 
amount  and  severity  of  vandalism  in  his 
city  was  somewhat  increased  during 
those  few  days. 

What  then  may  we  hypothesize  as 
causes  of  disorder  among  our  youth? 
The  human  personality,  as  well  as  the 
fxKiy,  is  subject  to  malnutrition.  Pack¬ 
ing  essential  nutrients  and  conditions 
for  growth  the  pcTsonality  develops 
criKikedly.  The  greater  numbc'r  of 
malnourished  personalities  become  dull. 
These  cause  us  little  trouble,  grow  up 
to  do  work  we  do  not  like  to  do.  Others 
become  neurotic.  They  don’t  think 
straight,  are  undependable  and  unpre¬ 
dictable,  but  are  bothersome  principally 
to  their  families  and  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  smaller  portion  of  malnourisbed 
lx‘come  aggressive.  TTiev  strike  out, 
rarely  back,  in  response  to  deprivation. 
These  are  the  diMxderlv  ones.  But,  to 
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expect  to  reduce  disorder  by  centering 
attention  on  these  aKgressive  individuals 
only  is  as  silly  and  hopeless  as  to  ex|)ect 
a  dentist  to  correct  the  malnutrition  of 
a  child’s  txKly  hy  filling  his  decayed 
teeth.  The  teeth  should  be  filled,  dis¬ 
orderly  persons  must  be  helped;  neither 
provide  the  nutrition  the  lack  of  which 
made  the  treatment  necessary. 

Among  the  most  serious  deficiencies 
in  our  present-day  culture  is  lack  of 
space  anti  circumstances  for  children  to 
he  children.  W’e  have  sold  all  of  our 
land  for  cash;  we  keep  our  houses  to 
inspire  envy  in  our  neighbors.  Increas¬ 
ingly  adults  spend  their  leisure  time 
using  children  for  plavthings.  I  he  regi- 
mentetl  playground  can  not  replace  tht* 
o|x*n  field,  the  vacant  lot.  Much  of  dis¬ 
order  results  from  normal  exhuberance 
of  young-animal  muscles  demanding 
movement.  Alwavs  and  everywhere 
youngsters  run,  leap,  wrestle,  shove, 
yell,  throw  and  go  about  in  packs  de¬ 
veloping  and  testing  their  strength  and 
agilitv  and  their  roles  among  their  asso¬ 
ciates. 

Where  and  when  can  youth  ttnlay  lx- 
with  their  friends?  In  late  hours  kept 
hy  youth  and  deplored  hy  their  elders 
thev  find  time  and  opportunity  to  he 
with  pals  free  frr)m  adult  monitoring. 
We  know  of  no  youth  program  that  has 
worked  in  which  the  voutlS-to-be-served 
were  not  heavilv  involved  in  planning 
and  management.  The  one  essential 
feature  of  a  "teen-canteen”  is  that  it 
shall  be  a  place  and  time  for  youngsters 
to  mingle  freelv  with  their  pals  with 
a  minimum  of  adult  programming  and 
supervision. 

Today’s  youth  have  grown  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  violence  and  threats  of 
violence.  Thev  have  heard  high  fjfficers 
of  their  government  threaten  massive 
retaliation  as  an  instrument  of  human 


relations.  W  hen  Uxlay’s  teen-ager  was 
a  small  child,  at  which  time  im|X)rtant 
perceptions  of  the  meanings  of  life  are 
formed,  increased  and  improved  vio¬ 
lence  to  our  enemies  was  the  preexcu- 
pation  of  all  about  him.  As  this  is 
written  he  knows  that  one  of  our  more 
prominent  citizens  was  paid  a  half¬ 
million  dollars  for  kmxking  another 
citizen  insensible.  He  can  sit  in  his 
living  r(M)m  any  evening  and  watch 
numerous  (XTsons  die  a  violent  death. 
I'.verv  human  is  the  prtxluct  of  his  cul¬ 
ture.  I  he  simplest,  most  awesome  fact 
about  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
(|uency  is  that  our  culture  is  rearing  an 
alarming  numIxT  of  delin(|uent  |X'rson- 
alities.  A  communitv  that  says  "We 
have  many  bad  children”  is  saving  "We 
do  a  had  job  raising  our  children”. 

We  Ix-lieve  that  a  significant  cause  of 
difTuiiltv  among  youth  is  to  lx-  found 
in  the  current  emphasis  u|X)n  "Ix'ing 
Ix'tter  than".  Many  communities  have 
sought  to  break  up  the  wave  of  disorder 
bv  setting  up  circumstances  in  which 
the  dominant  motive  is  to  defeat,  to  des¬ 
troy.  The  corner  lot  games  in  whiih 
youngsters  have  managed  their  own  fun 
have  Ix’en  displaced  bv  highly  «»rganized 
leagues  managed  bv  grown  men.  I’n- 
tertainment  celebrities  seek  to  help 
youth  bv  carrying  on  tompetitions  in 
which  one  youth  only  is  successful. 
Games  were  originally  developc'd  for 
children  to  play  for  fun  have  lx*come 
public  spectacles.  Bovs  with  abnormal 
glands  become  public  henx-s.  'ITiis 
adulation  and  disproportiemate  acclaim 
f)f  tbe  highly  and  rarelv  talented  impel 
srjme  youngsters  to  move  ah)ng  the 
straightest  line  to  the  basic  motive  of 
defeating  and  indulge  in  raw  violence. 

W'e  who  presume  tf>  educate  must 
hasten  to  examine  the  real  effects  of  the 
huge  high  sch<K)l.  This  writer  has  a 
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hundi  that  careful  study  would  reveal 
a  principle  alxiut  like  this:  once  the 
optimum  number  in  a  MX'ial  Kroup  is 
reached  the  amount  of  srxial  friction 
increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  s(|uare  of 
the  numtx'r  of  persons  in  the  Kroup. 
Numerous  |K)licemen  are  assiKned  to 
cover  the  vicinity  of  the  world  scries, 
not  in  anticipation  of  disorderly  |X'ople, 
but  Ix'cause  an  abnormal  number  of 
persons  will  lx*  in  one  place  at  one  time. 
The  luiKe  IukIi  sch(K>l  re(|uires  excessive 
rcKimentation.  L'p  one  stairs,  down 
another!  Keep  to  the  riKht!  lirinK  a 
statement  from  your  physician;  we  can’t 
acce|)t  your  word!  Be  on  time!  At  the 
staKC  of  development  when  rcKimenta- 
tion  is  most  irksome,  adolescence,  when 
the  developitiK  personality  is  most  ur- 
Kcntly  seekitiK  the  answer  to  the  (|ues- 
tion,  “Who  and  what  am  I”,  our  society 
in  its  oversized  liiKh  scIukiI  is  most  ex¬ 
cessively  prescriptive,  least  tolerant  of 
iinic|ueness. 

It  sc‘ems  quite  likely  that  this  minor 
fact  has  major  im|X)rtance.  l  et  us  pre¬ 
sume  that  one  per-cent  of  tecn-aKcrs  is 
aKKrt’ssively  anti-adult.  (Doubtless  the 
real  fiKure  is  larKcr).  In  a  luKh  sch(K)l 
of  500  pupils  the  teachers  can  easily 
contain  and  neutralize  five  such  per¬ 
sonalities.  In  a  school  of  2000  pupils 
we  should  find  a  task  force  sufficiently 
larKC  to  disrupt  a  city.  A  feeling  of 
refection  is  a  [xiwerful  bond.  A  great 
source  of  a  feeling  of  injustice  is  the 
administrative  practice  of  restricting  all 
pc*ople  in  ways  that  seem  necessary  to 
control  the  worst  among  us. 

Having  “put  awav  childish  things” 
adults  tend  to  lx*  intolerant  of  normal 
adolescent  hc*havior.  I'or  example:  TTie 
horse-plav  of  a  few  voungsters  is  nor¬ 
mally  quite  upsetting  to  middle  aged 
folk  who  wish  to  visit,  or  doze,  or  enjov 
1  .V.  in  the  same  nxim.  The  safe  and 
necessarv  manifestation  of  puppv-love 


are  disdained  as  silly  thus  driving  ex- 
{X'rimentally  young  couples  away  from 
the  tempering  iniluence  of  others  to 
hc'come  sex-problems. 

According  to  frequent  testimony  of 
adolescents  some  types  of  adults  inspire 
disorder li ness  among  them.  The 
suspicious,  quick-to-find'fault,  righteous 
initiate  counter  attack.  The  s|K)iled 
grown-up  who  has  to  have  his  way,  at 
once,  arouses  active  antagonistic  resist¬ 
ance.  'I'lie  injustice  of  the  adult  who 
"shows  his  brass”,  "pulls  the  rank”  of 
privileged  status  to  impose  his  own 
standards  and  notions  is  basic  to  much 
smouldering  in  youthful  breasts.  The 
policeman  playing  the  role  of  policeman 
he  conceived  as  a  child,  daring  the 
young  to  do  wrong  starts  many  realistic 
games  of  cops-and-rol)bc*rs.  Often  we 
are  dismayed  at  prixlamations  from 
high  places  that  the  young  will  be  con¬ 
quered  by  increased  reprisals.  Vital 
humans  accept  challenges.  The  parent, 
and  teacher  has  highlv  respected  wea¬ 
pons  of  scx'ial  aggression  denied  the 
teen-ager.  Allowances,  kevs  to  the  car 
can  lx  withheld.  Physical  heating  hv 
parents  and  sch«K)l  officials  remains 
legal.  The  young  can  commit  no  great¬ 
er  olfense  than  to  return  in  kind.  The 
teacher  can  give  low  marks,  withhold 
credit,  blight  careers,  effectively  demand 
ticknowledgment  of  subjection.  Indeed 
some  of  our  adult  citizens  hxik  u|x)n  the 
ready  obedience,  obsequiousness,  and 
manners  of  a  giKxl  slave  as  ideal  Ix- 
havior  in  the  young.  The  voung  do 
not  accept  this  unequal  distribution  of 
power,  but  must  use  indirection  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  it.  In  some  this  indirection 
takes  violent  forms. 

If  they  expect  to  foster  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  values  in  growing  bovs  and 
girls,  adults  must  accept  the  validity  of 
the  values  of  the  voung.  W'hen  we  re- 
jec't  the  music  of  Nat  King  Cole  we 
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disqualify  ourselves  for  inspiring  inter¬ 
est  in  Bach  and  Beethoven.  It’s  a  sad 
fact  of  life  that  so  many  youngsters  are 
forced  to  reject  the  values  of  their 
teachers  and  parents  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  essential  respect  for  their  own. 

Our  culture  has  little  use  for  the 
young.  'I’hc  cow,  garden,  woodpile 
have  not  been  replaced.  Everyone  needs 
to  be  valued,  and  appreciated  in  terms 
of  doing  what  other  people  need  to  have 
done.  Kept  people  are  demorali/.ed 
people.  IX‘spite  bc‘ing  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  and  as  acute  mentally  as 
their  elders  the  young  are  kept  in  a 
social  deep-free/.e  being  subjected  to 
vast  varieties  of  circuses  as  substitute 
for  the  bread  of  real  worth.  'Fhe  "good” 
youth  is  one  who  peacefully  accepts  his 
kept  status  and  follows  directions.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  money  and  no  status  (they  can’t 
vote)  they  have  no  direct  outlets  for 
their  great  power.  One  condition  is 
more  demoralizing  than  doing  no  useful 
work.  That  is  being  required  to  do 
work  that  docs  not  need  to  he  done. 
Teachers  and  parents  will  do  well  to 
consider  the  moral  effect  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  concept  of  teaching;  assignment, 
home-work,  check-up,  test.  Assigned 
lessons  to  he  done  at  home  seem  to  us 
to  he  the  extremity  of  work  that  docs 
not  need  to  be  done,  hut  failure  to  do 
which  can  blight  life. 

The  basic  need  for  jestful  experience 
is  particulariv  urgent  during  adoles¬ 
cence.  "For  kicks"  is  adequate  reason 
for  an  activity.  The  hot-rod  set  seeks 
the  same  goals  sought  hv  their  grand¬ 
father  on  bronchos.  Today  it’s  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  illegal  to  be  young. 

Full  participation  in  the  culture  is 
demanded  by  the  young.  As  money 
and  ownership  of  property  have  in¬ 
creased  in  Importance  the  young  have 
been  more  and  more  restricted.  As  a 
lad  I  felt  tbe  farm,  borses,  bouse  were 


ours,  and  except  fur  the  parlor  and  the 
carriage  with  fringe,  were  at  my  ready 
disposal.  Father,  today,  does  not  want 
his  new  car  used  as  a  thrill-toy;  mother 
winces  to  see  one-fourth  the  family’s 
living  space  used  to  make  model  planes. 
'Fhe  elders  have  and  exercise  first  claim 
to  the  use  of  family  property. 

VVe  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  amount  and  destructiveness 
of  disorder. 

1.  Increased  tolerance  for  varieties 
of  behavior.  Youngsters  need  standing 
as  well  as  understanding. 

2.  Include  young  people  in  planning 
and  management  of  enterpri/es  set  up 
to  scTve  them. 

3.  Provide  adeejuate  space  and  time 
for  young  |X'ople  to  be  with  tbeir 
friends,  and  to  behave  freely  as  young 
pc'ople. 

4.  Minimize  competitive  activities. 
S|)onsor  activities  in  which  all  partici¬ 
pants  can  achieve  satisfaction.  We  see 
no  evidence  that  wide-spread  sports  pro¬ 
grams  diminish  disorderliness. 

5.  Study  and  correct  administrative 
practices  in  schools  to  reduce  the  vast 
amount  of  rejection  now  practiced 
under  a  variety  of  names. 

6.  Organize  community  activities  to 
increase  satisfying  contact  between 
grown-ups  and  youngsters.  Move  awav 
from  grown-ups  using  children  as  pup¬ 
pets  and  instruments  to  genuinely  satis¬ 
fying  human  relationships  in  common 
activities. 

7.  Maintain  statistical  perspective  on 
the  incidence  of  disorderliness.  The 
doings  of  a  few  bad  bad  boys  reportetl 
in  the  Metropolitan  press  can  appear  to 
be  a  dangerous  invasion.  How  manv 
acts  of  vandalism  have  you  seen  this 
week? 

8.  Restore  youth  to  citizenship  and 
valued  community  membership. 


PART  II  —  DEVELOPMfiNT  AND  PROBLEMS  OE  ADOLESCENTS 


What  is  Adolescence? 

liy  Dr.  John  E.  IIorrocks 
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\  IXiLESCENCE  is  both  a  way  of 
^  of  time  in  the 

physical  and  psychological  deveL 
opment  of  an  individual.  It  represents 
a  pericxl  of  grow'th  and  change  in  nearly 
all  aspects  of  a  child's  physical,  mental, 
stxial,  and  emotional  life.  It  is  a  time 
of  new  ex|KTiences,  new  res|X)nsibilities, 
and  new  relationships  with  adults  as 
well  as  peers. 

The  onset  of  ailolescence  fxcurs  for 
most  pers<ins  lK*tween  their  tenth  and 
sixteenth  years.  As  a  group  girls  reach 
adolescence  alxiut  one  year  earlier  than 
do  boys.  In  our  culture  most  girls  are 
adolescent  before  the  end  of  their  thir¬ 
teenth  year  and  most  boys  before  the 
end  fif  their  fourteenth  year. 

The  end  of  adolescence  is  more  tenu¬ 
ous  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
for  most  jx*ople  adidthcKxl  has  begun 
and  adolescence  has  entled  in  the  early 
twenties.  The  advent  of  adolescence  is 
defined  in  phvsical-phvsiological  terms; 
its  end  in  terms  of  emotional  behaviour 
and  acquired  experience.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  course  and  nature  will  be 
foiiml  in  the  literature  of  sociology', 
anthropology,  psychology,  education, 
medicine,  and  allied  fields. 

A  child  Is  described  as  an  adolescent 
when  he  achieves  puberty.  That  is, 
when  he  has  become  sexually  mature 
to  the  point  where  he  is  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  his  kind.  He  ceases  to  be  an 
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adolescent  when  he  has  acquired  emo¬ 
tional  maturity  Ixilstered  by  sufficient 
ex|H'rience  to  play  the  role  of  an  adult 
in  his  culture.  Lhe  post-adolescent  has 
profited  from  the  experience  of  growing 
up.  He  has  learned  to  accept  himself, 
to  test  reality,  and  to  take  his,  place  as 
an  adult  in  an  adult  world.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  means  that  some  persons 
never  do  leave  their  period  of  adoles¬ 
cence.  They  are  fated  to  spend  all  of 
their  days  in  the  psychological  imma¬ 
turity  of  a  quasi-childh(HMl.  Such  per¬ 
sons  are  called  emotionally  immature. 
It  is  said  of  them  that  they  “act  like 
adolescents”. 

The  adolescent  as  he  lives  the  years 
of  his  second  decade  is  potentially  an 
adult,  hut  socio-economic  factors  and 
lack  of  experience  force  him  to  plav 
largely  the  role  of  an  inexperienced 
child  molded  and  restricted  bv  the  cul¬ 
ture  in  which  he  lives.  In  its  non¬ 
physical  aspects  adolescence  Is  cultural¬ 
ly  determined  and  represents  a  periinl 
of  difficult  adjustment  if  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  an  unduly  restrictive  one.  In 
a  non-restrictive  and  accepting  environ¬ 
ment  where  res|x)nsibility  and  appro¬ 
priate  independence  are  encouraged  the 
adolescent’s  problems  tend  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  those  of  gaining  and  applying 
experiences  and  of  coping  with  new 
desires  and  sensations.  Those  societies 
which  are  in  a  position  to  offer  their 
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adolescents  a  responsible  and  functional 
role  greatly  facilitate  the  child’s  period 
of  transition  into  adulthockl.  Parents 
and  teachers  can  do  much  to  complicate 
or  to  facilitate  this  time  of  transition 
depending  upon  the  wisdom  of  their 
approach. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  conceive  of  adoles¬ 
cence  as  the  same  for  all  persons.  Cru¬ 
cial  environmental  and  personal  diifer- 
ences  exist.  For  some  the  ix'ricKl  is  one 
of  comparatively  little  difficulty,  while 
for  others  the  |x*ri(Kl  is  one  of  great 
difficulty  indeed.  The  absence  or 
presence  of  adjustment  problems  in 
adolescence  seems  to  he  a  function  of 
the  facilitation  offered  the  individual 
adr)lescent  by  his  sth(M)l,  home,  and 
community.  Tliis  jioint  of  view,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  research  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  is  at  varience  with  the 
belief  of  vime  years  ago  that  adolescence 
was  a  time  of  traumatic  "rehirth”  during 
which  the  adolescent  inevitably  passed 
through  a  peritnl  of  violent  "storm  and 
stress”  that  left  him  confused,  anxious, 
and  literally  beside  himself  with  the 
insoluble  problems  facing  him.  Tlie 
fKjint  of  view'  emerging  from  the  studv 
of  adolescence  in  primitive  cultures  and 
more  recently  in  the  analytic  studies  of 
our  ow'n  Western  culture  that  adoles¬ 
cence  is  not  inevitably  a  period  of  storm 
and  stress  was  unknown  or  at  least  not 
written  ahrmt.  Facilitation  as  a  means 
of  preventing  or  alleviating  problems 
found  little  mention  in  the  literature 
of  khe  time. 

Perhaps  the  real  prohh'm  of  adfiles- 
cence  is  not  suffered  hv  the  adolescent, 
hut  hv  the  adults  who  must  deal  with  a 
child  who  is  at  times  not  really  a  child 
and  whose  points  of  view  and  idiosvn- 
cracies  of  behaviour,  as  an  .adult  inter¬ 
prets  them,  arc  often  unreasonable  and 
hard  to  understand.  One  might  sav. 


looking  at  the  matter  through  the  adoles¬ 
cent’s  eyes,  that  adults  and  their  un¬ 
reasonable  ways  and  points  of  view  are 
the  real  problem  of  adolescence. 

Adolescents,  then,  are  different  and 
so  are  the  cultures  and  sub-cultures  in 
which  they  live.  Yet  in  the  culture  of 
Clanada,  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  western  Furojx  there  are 
certain  common  denominators  that  con- 
ilition  an  adolescent’s  development. 
There  appear  to  be  five  such  common 
denominators  and  each  of  these  consti¬ 
tutes  a  |K)int  of  reference  by  means  of 
which  to  gain  a  fx-tter  understanding  of 
the  .adolescent  |xri(Hl.  I'he  five  com¬ 
mon  denominators  are  as  follows: 

1.  Adolescence  is  a  time  of  physical 
development  and  growth  that  forms  a 
continuous  pattern  common  to  the  race, 
but  idiomatic  to  the  individual.  During 
this  periml  there  is  a  rapid  altering  of 
the  ponderal,  areal,  and  linear  as|X‘cts 
of  the  IkkIv.  There  must  take  place 
a  revision  of  the  IxmIv  image  and  habi¬ 
tual  motor  patterns.  C'riu  iai  physiolog¬ 
ical  changes  are  taking  phice  which  are 
reflected  not  only  in  growth  and  its 
related  Factors,  hut  in  behaviour  and 
the  impulsions  to  behaviour.  It  Is  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  that  physical  maturity  Is 
attained.  Cirls  particularly  find  their 
sex  a  limiting  factor  in  many  of  the 
activities  In  which  they  formerly  in¬ 
dulged. 

2.  Adolescence  tends  to  lx  a  time  of 
intellectual  expansion  and  development, 
an<l  .academic  experience.  Tlie  indi¬ 
vidual  finds  himself  in  the  position  of 
having  to  .adjust  to  increasing  academic 
and  intellectual  requirements.  lie  is 
asked  to  ac(|uire  many  skills  and  con¬ 
cepts  useful  at  stmie  future  time  hut 
often  lacking  immediate  motiyation.  It 
is  a  time  when  an  individual  is  gaining 
knowledge  and  experience  in  many 
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areas  and  is  interpreting  his  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  that  experience. 
SchfXil  and  its  learning  activities  are  of 
central  importance  during  tlie  adoles¬ 
cent  years.  I'or  some  there  comes  a 
disturbing  perception  of  their  own  intel- 
Icxtual  abilities  as  they  find  themselves 
in  competition  with  their  age  mates  in 
sch(K>l  and  on  their  first  jobs. 

3.  Adolescence  tends  to  be  a  time  of 
development  and  evaluation  of  values. 
'Ihe  (juest  for  the  controlling  values 
around  which  the  individual  may  inte¬ 
grate  his  life  is  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  "self”,  develop¬ 
ment  of  self  ideals,  and  acceptance  of 
self  in  harmony  with  those  ideals.  It 
is  a  time  of  conflict  between  youthful 
idealism  and  reality.  For  the  first  time 
many  adolescents  must  come  to  grips 
with  people  and  the  socio-economic  as¬ 
pects  of  vicicty.  'I'liere  arc  problems  of 
religion,  of  morals,  of  conduct,  and  the 
permissahle  limits  of  behaviour. 

4.  Adolescence  is  a  time  of  seeking 
status  as  an  individual.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  attempt  emancipation  from 
childish  submission  to  parental  authori¬ 
ty,  and  in  general  a  struggle  against 
relationshi|)s  with  adults  where  the  ado¬ 
lescent  is  subordinated  on  the  basis  of 
inferiority  in  age,  ex|HTience,  and  skill. 
It  is  a  pcTiml  of  emerging  and  develop¬ 
ing  vcKational  interests  and  striving 
toward  c*conomic  indepcmdence.  The 
egiK'entricity  of  childhood  is  no  longer 
permissahle  and  the  responsibilities  of 
being  "grown  up”  hc*come  more  press¬ 
ing  as  year  follows  year.  Vital  deci¬ 
sions  involving  marriage,  a  job,  further 
education,  and  other  personal  matters 
have  to  Ik*  made.  For  bovs  in  these 
days  there  is  the  matter  of  military  ser¬ 
vice.  Manv  adolescents  have  to  face 
the  loss  of  one  or  both  of  their  parents 
and  some  are  ex|M*cted  to  assume  a  sup¬ 
porting  role  at  home. 


5.  Adolescence  is  a  time  when  group 
relationships  become  of  major  import¬ 
ance.  The  adolescent  is  usually  most 
anxious  to  attain  status  with,  and  recog¬ 
nition  by,  his  age  mates.  He  tends  to 
desire  intensely  to  conform  to  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  standards  of  his  peers.  Devi¬ 
ation  from  group  ways  and  sanctions  is 
severely  penalized  in  adolescent  society, 
yet  such  deviations  are  often  forced  by 
parents.  Adolescence  is  also  a  time  of 
emerging  heterosexual  interests  that 
bring  complexity  and  sometimes  conflict 
to  emotions  and  activities.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  sex  must  be  faced  and  there  are 
matters  of  dating,  social  behaviour,  and 
personal  acceptability  to  which  the  ado¬ 
lescent  has  no  ready  solution  and  for 
which  experience  has  not  prepared  him. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  an  ado¬ 
lescent’s  experiences  and  reactions 
which  are  common  to  most  of  the  fore¬ 
going  points  of  reference.  First  of  all, 
there  is  a  continual  necessity  for  adjust¬ 
ment  to  situations  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  inexperienced,  and  coupled 
with  this  is  the  frequent  demand  that 
adult  patterns  of  behaviour  be  assumed 
before  he  is  s(xially  or  emotionally 
ready.  Me  is  often  faced  with  contra¬ 
dictory  values  due  to  culturallv  created 
dept*ndencies,  as  when  his  parents  and 
his  high  sch(X)l  economics  teacher  hold 
conflicting  notions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  economic  structure  or  the  causes  of 
business  crises.  'Fhe  adolescent  will 
also  tend  to  experience  frustration  due 
to  hack  of  status,  cultur.al  demands  and 
talxKis,  and  other  restrictions.  Attempts 
to  adjust  to  such  frustration  often  result 
in  aggression  or  withdrawal. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  points 
of  reference  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that,  while  the  growth  and  development 
of  all  people  follow  a  similar  pattern, 
there  are  at  the  same  time  individual 
differences  within  the  pattern.  For  ex- 
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ample,  one  individual  will  reach  his 
maximum  growth  earlier  than  another, 
and  one  may  be  heavier  or  possess  a 
sturdier  huild  than  another;  hut  such 
individual  differences  occur  only  within 
the  limits  allowed  hy  their  species. 
There  is  a  linear  height  beyond  which 
human  beings  do  not  go,  and  there  is 
likewise  a  IxHlily  structure  peculiar  to 


human  beings  which  is  not  characteris¬ 
tic  of  other  members  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  Hence,  individual  variations  that 
do  (Kcur  can  occur  only  within  certain 
limits.  Thus,  what  is  true  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  may  or  may  not  he  true  of  any 
other  individual,  either  wholly  or  in 
degree,  though  common  trends  may  be 
|X)stulated. 
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The  Age  of  Worth:  Couturier  to  the 
Empress  Eufrenle.  By  Kdith  Saunders. 
BI(M>minKton.  Indiana  University  Press. 
1955.  $3.75 

Here  is  an  altOKelher  deliKhiful  b<K)k  that 
gives  a  very  charming  picture  f)f  life  in  the 
days  of  th«-  gas-lit  glories  of  the  Second  F.m- 
pire.  lahth  Saunders  traces  the  career  of 
that  fabulous  Englishman,  C'harles  Worth, 
who  iM'gan  life  in  a  l.incolnshire  town,  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  draper's  shop  in  lain- 
don,  and  dictated  world  fashions  from  his 
elegant  shop  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix.  W'orth’s 
fame  began  when  the  Princess  Metternich 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie  patroni/A-d  him 
and  when  the  dresses  he  made  for  these  two 
ladies  became  the  talk  of  the  fashionable 
world.  All  through  the  days  of  the  Second 
Elmpire,  W'orth  continued  to  supply  the 
haute  miitide  with  magniheent  clothes.  After 
1870,  this  couturier  continued  loyal  to  the 
Elmpire  and  to  the  families  that  supported  it. 
Now,  however,  he  was  making  dresses  for  all 
the  world,  including  the  very  wealthy  Ameri¬ 
can  ladies  who  had,  as  he  remarked,  "faith, 
figures,  and  francs."  Ihis  is  a  charming 
IxKik,  beautifully  written,  and  highly  enter¬ 
taining. — Wii.i.iAM  P.  Skars 

The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languagea 
In  the  Elementary  School.  By  Theodore 
Anders»>n.  N.  Y.  I).  C.  Heath.  1955. 
$1.25 

A  growing  realization  of  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  for  Americans  has  been  evidenced  in 


many  <|uarters.  Educators  are  among  thow- 
who  have  lR-«*n  keenly  aware  of  our  increas¬ 
ing  responsibilities  in  world  affairs.  We 
have  come  to  the  point  nf)W  of  recognizing 
the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues 
in  the  building  of  international  understand¬ 
ing.  Based  on  sound  principles  of  learning 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  child's  best 
language-learning  periiKl,  programs  have  been 
deve|op«-d  for  the  early  grades  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  This  volume  is  a  study  of  this 
developing  trend.  The  mapir  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  elementary  sch<K>l  language  pro¬ 
grams  are  discusst-d  in  relation  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  language  learning.  There  is  an 
excellent  bibliography  giving  syllabi  and 
guides,  texts,  and  source  mate-rials,  fifteen 
lessons  in  Erench  suitable  for  use-  in  launch 
ing  a  program  in  the  primary  grades  have 
h<-en  included. — Pai  i.  /ankowicii.  Teacher, 
I'!ast  Meadow  Public  Schiads 

The  Sense  of  Beauty.  By  CJeorge  San¬ 
tayana.  N.  Y.  The  .M(Klern  Eihrary.  1955. 
$1.45 

The  Modern  l  ibrary  has  wis«-ly  ad<l<-d  this 
classic  of  Santayana  to  its  i-ver  growing  se-rie-s 
of  reprints.  The  work  is  a  standard  one-  in 
the  history  and  development  of  a<-stht-tie 
th<-e>ry  and  one  of  the  mafor  classics  in 
American  philosophy.  The  elusive  problems 
of  the-  nature  of  Ix-auty  and  the  ways  in 
which  Ix-auty  is  pe-rceived  are  trt-ated  with 
great  insight.  l  ike-  all  of  Santayana’s  pro¬ 
found  and  s(-rious  works.  The  Sente  of  Beauty 
is  clearly  and  brilliantly  written. 

W'n.i.iAM  P.  Sfarb 


The  Preadolescent:  Rebel  in 
Our  Society 

By  Dr.  Wii.i.iam  H.  Burton 
Sch(X)l  of  Education 
University  of  Oregon 


Till'!  prcailok'sccnt  years,  according 
to  Itousseau,  cciuld  well  be  left  to 
nature,  to  the  primary  impulses 
of  the  young  savage.  But  the  young 
savage  has  hc'cn  kidnap|K‘d  hy  civili/.a- 
tion  and  while  never  truly  domesticated, 
must  live  in  an  environment  which  does 
not  |H-rmit  free  expression  of  his  natural 
self,  lie  d<K‘s  not  like  to  read  or  to  sit 
still,  to  Ix'have  as  the  adult  proprietors 
of  civilization  expect  him  to.  l-'ar  more 
desirable  would  Im*  the  roving,  explora- 
U)ry  life,  discovering  the  natural  world 
about  him;  doing  as  he  pleases,  impa¬ 
tient  of  restraint,  inde|H‘ndent  and  self 
sufficient. 

Many  years  later  than  Bousseau's 
pronouncements,  C>.  Stanley  Mali'  our 
first  great  student  of  childluKKl  and 
youth  said: 

We  *  *  transplant  the  human 
sapling,  I  concede  reluctantly  •  •  • 
to  the  schoolhouse  with  its  imperfect 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  tem|X‘r- 
ature.  We  shut  out  nature  and  open 
IxMiks.  1'he  child  must  sit  on  unhv- 
gienic  benches  and  work  the  tinv 
muscles  that  wag  the  tongue  and 
pen,  and  let  all  the  others,  which 
constitute  nearly  half  of  his  weight. 


decay,  *****  he  must  lx;  sub¬ 
jected  to  s|X‘cial  disciplines  and  be 
appreciated  to  higher  qualities  of 
adulthiMxl,  for  he  is  not  only  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  nature,  but  a  candidate  for 
a  highly  developed  humanity.  •  •  * 
*  *  *  there  can  be  at  first  little 
inner  response.  •  •  •  *  'j’hc  wisest 
requirements  seem  to  the  child  more 
or  less  alien,  arbitrary,  heteronomous, 
artificial,  falsetto. 

Hall’s  last  statement  above  is  nearly 
duplicated  in  a  mixlern  summary  by 
Blair  and  Burton:^ 

riie  more  s<xial  the  requirement, 
the  more  arbitrary  and  unjust  it 
seems  to  the  "natural”  child. 

Hcdl*  has  cleverly  characterised  the 
|x*ri(xl  from  nine  to  twelve  years  as  the 
time  "when  the  nicest  children  often 
begin  to  behave  in  the  most  awful  way”. 

This  "behaving  in  the  most  awful 
way”,  while  annoying  to  adults  is  not  an 
evil  but  a  natural  thing.  Ten  year  old 
children  are  merely  acting  as  ten  year 
old  children  should  naturally  act.  An- 
novetl  as  parents  and  te.ichers  are  about 
this,  they  should  not  overl<M)k  an  equally 
significant  fact,  i.e.,  the  preadolescent 
is  just  as  annoyed  with  adults. 


1.  G.  SUnIcy  Hall,  Adoliiccncr.  (New  York,  D.  Appition  Co.,  192S  <*d).  Vol.  I 
pp.  vt-vii. 

2.  Arthur  Blair,  and  William  M.  Burton,  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Preadolrs- 
cent.  (New  York,  Apph-trm-Ontury-Croft*,  Inc.,  1951).  Two  or  thn**-  paragraph*  here 
■re  adapted  from  Chapter  I. 

3.  Frit/  BedI,  "Preadolewent*,  What  Make*  Them  Tick?".  Child  Sludv,  Winter  1944. 
pp.  44-48.  Alio  available  a*  pamphlet  No.  1206  from  .A*taciation  for  Family  Living,  28 
U«t  Jackson  St.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
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To  Help  the  Vreadolescent  We  Must 
First  Understand  the  Preadolescent. 

All  who  wish  to  help  the  young  rebel 
adjust  to  his  physical  and  s(K'ial  envir¬ 
onment,  must  first  understand  him.  It 
helps  to  know  that  (a)  the  difficulties 
are  not  new,  not  a  development  of  the 
younger  generation,  (b)  behavior  is  not 
all  bad  but  a  curious  mixture  of  gtxKl 
and  bad,  and  (c)  that  even  the  seeming 
had  behaviors  hold  great  signhcance  for 
future  growth  along  approved  lines. 

MtKiern  parents  may  he  comforted  a 
bit  to  know  that  S<K’rates  complained 
about  the  bad  behavior  of  young  chil¬ 
dren.  His  language  sounds  like  yester¬ 
day’s  "letter  to  the  editor".  C'hildren 
run  in  front  of  their  elders,  interrupt 
parent  and  guests,  sei/c  f(MKl,  act  noisly 
and  hf)isterously.  (So  did  the  parents 
at  the  same  age —  hut  they  have  for¬ 
gotten!)  (bnfuscius  in  a  land  famous 
for  filial  reverence  made  almost  the 
same  complaints. 

Parents  and  teachers  totlay  echo  the 
same  complaints.  Children  defy  them; 
do  "not  respect  our  authority”.  Chil¬ 
dren  oppose  normal  routines,  forget  to 
come  home  when  told,  refuse  to  brush 
teeth  or  wash  hands. 

TTie  mixture  of  giKnl  and  bad  behav¬ 
ior  is  even  more  madilening  to  adults. 
One  (lav  a  bov  cooperates  fully  in  carrv- 
ing  on  ordinary  household  activities;  the 
next  dav  he  goes  off  gailv  to  the  ball 
game  or  the  swimming  hole,  or  just  g(H*s 
wandering  although  he  faithfully  prom¬ 
ised  to  mow  the  lawn.  Desired  and 
approved  behaviors  in  this  periml  are 
alv>  numerous  and  signifiiant.  Verv 
important  to  know  is  that  some  of  the 
actions  stronglv  disapproved  hv  adults 
represent  the  fx'ginning  of  highlv  desir¬ 
able  independence  and  self  reliance. 
The  hovs  and  girls  who  are  self-assertive 
and  who  make  judgments  without  suffi¬ 


cient  experience  are  feeling  out  the  way 
toward  individuality  and  self-direction. 
The  dependence  of  babyhood  and  child- 
hocxl  is  giving  way  to  the  developing 
personality.  Annoying  as  this  may  he 
it  must  he  recogni/.ed  by  those  who 
would  help  preadolescents  solve  their 
problems. 

Boys  seek  their  peers,  the  "gang” 
which  deiies  parents  and  teachers  hut 
which  gives  the  growing  individual  his 
first  lessons  in  getting  along  with  others 
in  give-and-take,  in  mcKiifying  one’s  de¬ 
sires  and  actions  in  terms  of  other  per¬ 
sons.  The  structure  and  prrxesses  of 
the  children’s  societv,  the  peer  group, 
are  often  tragically  overlfxiked  hv  adults. 
Fhe  loss  of  securitv  which  accompanies 
breaking  away  from  adult  guidance  is 
compensated  for  hv  friendship  fx*tween 
boys.  Curls  similarly  form  groups,  ex¬ 
cluding  adults.  Bovs  and  girls  are  also 
learning  their  sex  roles.  Boys  hold  girls 
in  great  contempt  and  will  not  associate 
with  them.  Clirls  think  hovs  are  noisy, 
dirty,  and  silly.  By  the  end  of  the 
voung  adolescent  period  these  views  are 
being  replated  bv  verv  different  atti¬ 
tudes. 

The  nietIuKis  used  bv  adults  in 
handling  these  children  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  have  fateful  import  for  the 
future  s(K-iali/ation  of  the  individuals. 
The  budding  independence,  self-reli¬ 
ance,  and  self-direction  with  their  mis¬ 
takes  and  defiances  mav  he  effectually 
frustrated,  or  with  svmpathy  and  insight 
mav  be  guided  in  wholevime  growth 
toward  mature  personality.  TTie  grow¬ 
ing  maturitv  which  lies  b(*hind  vime  of 
the  mistakes  and  blundering  defiances 
should  be  retogni/ed.  Children  should 
be  invited  to  discuss  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  should  lie  recognized  as  part  of 
the  family  council  which  makes  deci¬ 
sions  for  the  group.  Mistakes  should 
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be  allowed  to  hai>pefi,  and  be  corrected 
through  the  exploratory  efforts  of  the 
children.  The  mistakes  should  not  be 
corrected  arbitrarily  by  adults  nor 
should  the  children  be  scolded.  I'he 
hxed  routines  of  early  childhorxl  retard¬ 
ing  bed  time,  coming  in  after  supper, 
being  on  time  may  occasionally  be  re¬ 
laxed. 

SufUiestions  to  V.nahle  Parents  and 
Teachers  To  Aid  the  Yonnfi  Adolescent 
in  Meeting  His  Several  Intellectual, 
Emotional,  and  Social  Prf)hlems. 

The  statements  are  not  “rules”  in  any 
sense  hut  rather  tentative  and  suggestive 
directives.  Judgments  will  always  be  .• 
necessary  in  applying  suggestions  to  in¬ 
dividual  cases. 

1.  When  children  act  like  children 
adults  should  act  like  adults.  F.et  chil¬ 
dren  under  emotional  strain  “blow  off 
steam”,  express  defiance.  Often  ex¬ 
pressing  a  "gripe”  cures  it.  Maturity 
should  enable  adults  to  "take  it  in 
stride”,  keep  calm,  or  as  the  children 
say,  "keep  their  shirts  on”.  Adults  who 
revert  to  infantile  reaction  on  a  par  with 
the  children  do  not  aid  matters.  Sym¬ 
pathetic  and  understanding  reception 
by  adults  gives  the  child  confidence  that 
he  will  be  taken  seriously  and  treated 
with  respect.  TTiis  is  the  first  step  in 
influencing  children  toward  more 
mature  behavior.  I^ter  the  actual 
causes  of  behavior  may  he  considered 
bv  adults  and  children  together. 

2.  Respect  the  young  adolescent  for 
what  he  is.  Do  not  treat  him  as  a  hahv, 
nor  as  an  adult. 

3.  Use  judgment  in  selecting  occa¬ 
sions  and  incidents  for  discussion.  The 
chilli,  of  course,  cannot  just  run  wild 
but  making  an  issue  of  everv  single 
noisv,  boisterous,  or  irritating  incident 
mereh  convinces  children  that  adults 


"pick  on  them”.  I.veryday  disturbances 
which  are  quite  sure  to  change  anyway 
can  safely  be  ignored. 

4.  lake  the  time  and  trouble  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  natural  outlets 
for  activity,  preferably  group  activity. 

I'he  urban  environments  of  today  are 
far  different  from  the  more  rural  sur¬ 
roundings  of  earlier  days  with  the  many 
opportunities  for  free  activity. 

5.  Itixpress  faith  in  the  children  and 
show  confidence  in  their  growing  inde- 
pendem  e. 

Invite  group  participation  in  making 
family  decisions,  in  planning  activities, 
selecting  subject  matter  and  learning 
experiences.  Allow  leeway  for  personal 
choice  and  decision  even  though  trying 
for  a  group  decision. 

6.  Act  as  consistently  and  fairly  as 
you  know  how,  without  betraying  an¬ 
noyance  or  other  adult  emotional  dis¬ 
turbance. 

7.  Rcali/.e  that,  while  possessing  cer¬ 
tain  commonalties,  children  are  differ¬ 
ent  each  from  the  other. 

8.  Reali/.e  that  in  the  area  of  feelings 
children  arc  under  a  double  handicap. 
Mature  controls  have  not  developed. 
Adult  suppression  of  emotional  expres¬ 
sion  may  result  in  later  more  violent 
outbursts. 

9.  Do  not  be  hxilcd  into  neglecting 
the  child  who  causes  no  trouble,  who 
has  no  "outbursts”.  He  is  often  the  one 
in  greatest  need  of  attention  and  help. 
Aid  these  children  to  find  friends,  to 
participate  and  to  work  out  social  rela¬ 
tionships. 

1 0.  Recognize  that  children  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  peer  society,  the  aims,  values, 
approvals  and  disapprovals,  of  which 
arc  far  more  potent  with  the  child  than 
the  corresponding  factors  in  the  adult 
society  surrounding  the  child. 
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Neglect  of  or  contempt  for  the  peer  during  these  years  when  the  girls  Intel* 
society  and  its  processes  is  a  real  blun-  Icctual  maturity  is  on  the  average  about 
der.  ■  two  years  ahead  of  the  boys.  Do  not 

1 1 .  Provide  opportunities  for  boys  to  even  compare  one  boy  with  another,  one 

have  more  association  with  men  during  girl  with  another.  Each  should  be  re- 
these  years.  cogni/ed  as  an  individual  and  judged 

12.  Stop  comparing  boys  and  girls  in  terms  of  his  own  pattern  and  growth. 
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Developmental  Tasks  and  Problems 

of  the  Middle  Adolescent  Period 

liy  Dr.  Henry  Angeling 
AssfKiate  Professor  of  lidiuation 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 

IN  THI'!  process  of  Krowin^  up  every  youth,  emphasizing  particularly  the 
individual  must  face,  more  or  less  American  middleclass  adolescent, 
continuously,  certain  “developmen¬ 
tal  tasks"  which  somehow  have  to  he  l^evehvmental  Tasks 

learned  6).  Ihese  tasks  can  neither  Essential  during  the  middle  adoles- 
be  postponed  nor  avoided  if  the  person  cent  period  is  the  accomplishment  of 
expects  to  achieve  normal  growth,  certain  tasks — “learnings,  adjustments. 
Furthermore  these  tasks  must  not  be  and  achievements” — which  must  be 
thought  of  as  discrete  entities  but  rather  affected  within  a  prescribed  time.  Con- 
as  continuous  processes  (5).  sequently  it  is  necessary  for  every 

During  the  middle  adolescent  years,  society  to  assure  itself  that  the  greatest 
each  young  person  must  come  to  terms  majority  of  its  youth  will  he  more  or 
with  a  numlx*r  of  these  expected  tasks,  less  successful  in  these  learnings. 

In  reality  though  there  is  no  set  of  de-  Two  major  factors  may  be  seen  as 
veloprnental  tasks  for  this  age  group,  interacting  to  establish  the  necessary 
The  ones  that  must  be*  achieved  are  background  or  set  for  the  accomplish- 
merely  an  extension  of  those  expected  ment  of  these  tasks.  First  are  those 
of  the  early  adolescent  as  well  as  a  pro-  changes  which  occur  in  the  biological 
jection  of  thiose  expected  of  the  late  organism  due  to  maturation.  Second 
adolescent.  arc  the  expectancies  and  pressures  of 

All  adolescents  have  their  sights  set  the  particular  culture  or  sub-culture, 
on  growing  toward  aduIthfKxl.  There  is  It  should  not  be  a  surprise  to  anyone 
actually  no  definite  break  between  earlv,  aware  of  our  youth’s  problems  that  the 
middle,  and  late  adolescence.  F.ach  adolescent  period  is  one  which  is  unduly 
gradually  merges  intr)  the  other.  But  prolonged  In  our  present-day  society, 
since  middle  adolescence  is  the  pericnl  Status-wise  the  adolescent’s  position  is 
when  the  individual  is  either  nearing  or  definitely  marginal.  Boys  and  girls, 
already  in  sc*nior  high  school  there  are  particularly  in  the  middle  class,  arc  not 
certain  goals  and  recpiirements  which  permitted  to  be  sexually  experienced  or 
must  he*  accomplished,  particularly  if  economically  independent  even  though 
high  schcN)l  means  the  termination  of  they  may  have  reached  adult  physiologi- 
formal  c'ducation.  cal  status.  This  long-drawn  period  is 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  he  responsible  In  many  ways  for  the  prob- 
niore  suggestive  than  exhaustive.  It  lems  which  beset  our  youth  in  the  corn- 
will  lx*  concerned  with  the  tasks  and  plex,  highly  technological  sexiety  so 
problems  of  the  senior  high  schtx)!  characteristic  of  modern  America. 
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It  is  not  our  plan  to  present  an  ex* 
haustive  analysis  of  all  the  adolescent 
must  learn  in  growing  to  maturity. 
Rather  we  will  be  concerned  with  only 
a  few  of  the  major  tasks  we  believe  to 
be  important  for  the  age-group  con¬ 
cerned. 

As  physiological  development  brings 
with  it  new  drives  and  needs,  the  entire 
structure  of  "inner-directed”  controls 
expands  and  changes.  Consequently 
each  individual  must: 

1 .  Come  to  terms  with  his  own  IxKly. 

2.  Learn  the  appropriate  sex  roles  in 
preparation  for  marriage  and  fam¬ 
ily  life. 

3.  Learn  how  to  get  along  with  age- 
mates. 

4.  Achieve  independence  from  par¬ 
ents. 

5.  Prepare  for  economic  independ¬ 
ence  through  vocational  and  occu¬ 
pational  choices. 

6.  Developing  a  system  of  values  and 
ideals. 

Each  one  of  these  requires  consider¬ 
able  learning  and  adjustment.  All  are 
potential  problem  areas  for  the  maturing 
individual  and  all  are  considered  very 
vital  to  future  normal  adulthood.  In 
addition  manv  of  these  are  common  to 
more  than  one  growth  periotl.  Hor- 
rocks  (7,  pp.  704-705),  for  example, 
lists  a  somewhat  different,  although 
highlv  related  set  of  "focal  points”',  as 
he  calls  them,  around  which  adolescent 
"problems  and  adjustments  tend  to  clus¬ 
ter.”  Basicallv,  these  are  all  essential 
learnings  which  must  be  accomplished 
by  approximately  the  same  chronologi¬ 


cal  age  allowing  necessarily  for  various 
individual  differences  in  growth  and 
development. 

ProbU’ms  Connected  with  Achievinn 
Develtrpmental  Tasks 

It  would  be  very  helpful  here  if  we 
would  first  consider  problems  of  be¬ 
havior  and  adjustment  in  terms  of  their 
origins  (3).  In  this  way  we  may  see 
that  behavior  problems  may  have  either 
a  psychobiological  or  psychostK'ial  origin. 
Neither  is  really  wholly  inde|>endent  of 
the  other  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
separate  problems  of  human  behavior 
on  the  basis  of  these  origins. 

Every  person  is  born  into  a  "ready¬ 
made”  culture.  It  is  a  long  time  bc'fore 
any  one  person  can  make  himself  "felt” 
in  his  s<Kiety.  In  the  process  of  grow¬ 
ing  up  the  individual  becomes  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  cultural  "systems  of 
direction”  already  predetermined  by  the 
adults.  He  stwn  learns  that  these  pres¬ 
sures  are  quite  insistent.  By  the  time 
he  reaches  adolescence  he  should  have 
gained  considerable  insights  into  the 
cultural  demands.  Yet  from  societv’s 
standpoint  he  is  not  ready  to  he  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  fullfledged  adult  memIxT.  An¬ 
other  six  to  ten  vears  mav  elapse  before 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the  adult  mem¬ 
bership.  What  to  do  during  these  years 
presents  a  problem.  This  can  become 
very  confusing  to  the  adolescent  since 
about  all  he  can  do  is  to  stay  in  scIkkiI. 

Recently  there  has  been  added  for 
the  male  the  probability  of  military 
service.  Every  male  youth  able  to  meet 
the  military’s  minimum  requirements  of 
mental  and  physical  standards  may  ex- 


I.  For  the  take  of  brevity  the  “ffxal  points’’  of  the  developinR  adoleseent  ileseribed  by 
Professor  Morrocks  may  he  summari/i-d  as  follows:  Cl)  The  adoleKcnt  tends  to  seek  status 
as  an  individual  (2)  The  adolescent  nlaci-s  a  premium  upon  effective  peer  group  relations 
C3)  Adolescence  is  a  period  of  rapid  physical  cnanRe  and  suhse<|uent  acceptance  of  the  body 
finaKe  (4)  The  adolescent  must  cope  with  increasing  academic  and  intellectual  pressures 
and  C5)  The  adolescent  is  called  upon  to  resolve  many  conflicts  between  youthful  idealism 
and  the  realities  of  life  as  imposed  by  society. 
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jieLt  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  up  to 
two  years  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
'Ihis  can  mean  postponment  of  other 
goals,  particularly  the  one  of  economic 
independence.  Indirectly  the  females 
Uxi  will  be  affected  by  this  requirement. 

In  this  time  of  uncertainty  it  might 
be  well  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  an 
aggressive  mental  health  program 
I'he  home,  school,  and  community 
should  be  involved  jointly  in  fostering 
good  mental  health  practices  for  our 
youth. 

Other  problems  which  may  arise  out 
of  achieving  the  developmental  tasks 
listed  above  will  be  discussed  under 
each  specific  heading.  The  following 
will  present  some  of  the  more  important 
developmental  tasks  all  adolescences 
will  face. 

I.  doming  to  Terms  with  His  Own 
llody. 

Mvery  adolescent  has  the  more  or  less 
difficult  task  of  adjusting  to  “somatic 
variations”  (10)  which  may  occur  dur¬ 
ing  or  after  puberty.  This  is  the  perimi 
when  the  bo<ly  will  assume  its  final 
shape  and  si/e;  when  the  individual 
"learns  what  his  adult  physique  will  be 
— whether  he  will  be  tall  or  short,  wide 
or  narrow”  (6). 

Cbupled  with  the  internal-external 
physiological  changes  come  changes  in 
attitudes  and  interests.  The  adolescent 
with  his  newly  developed  fxxly  is  con- 
stantlv  making  comparisons  between 
himst‘ir  and  his  contemporaries.  Dif¬ 
ferences  are  almost  certain  to  cause  him 
some  anxiety.  Particularly  they  are 
concerned  with  height,  weight,  fatness, 
thinness,  facial  blemishes,  largeness  or 
smallness  of  the  hips  and  breasts  in 
girls,  and  smallness  or  largeness  of  the 
genitals  in  boys  (I,  8,  11). 

I'or  lM>th  boys  and  girls  any  IxKlily 


condition  which  is  not  in  kc'eping  with 
what  is  considered  the  “norm”  will 
cause  some  anxiety.  Girls  want  to  look 
feminine  and  be  attractive  to  boys;  boys 
want  to  look  manly  to  gain  prestige  with 
other  boys  and  popularity  with  girls, 
lo  be  reasonably  satisfied  with  one’s 
physical  appearance  becomes  then  an 
important  task  to  be  accomplished.  The 
adolescent  must  be  helped  to  learn  to 
make  the  best  with  vshat  he  has. 

2.  Learning  the  Appropriate  Sex 
Holes  in  Preparation  for  Marriage 
and  Family  I.ife. 

This  task  involves  the  acceptance  and 
the  learning  of  socially  approved  adult 
male  and  female  roles.  Since  in  all 
societies  sex  roles  are  different,  our  re¬ 
quirements  are  specific  for  the  boy  to 
accept  the  idea  of  becoming  a  man  and 
the  girl  to  accept  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  woman.  Generally  nearly  all  the  boys 
and  most  of  the  girls  find  it  easy  to 
accept  their  respective  roles.  In  fact, 
for  the  hoys  this  task  is  so  simple  that 
very  little  thought  is  given  it.  They 
experience  few  if  any  problems  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  Also  for  most  girls  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  role  of  wife  and  mother 
with  the  expected  dependence  on  the 
male  for  support  is  not  too  difficult. 
There  is  an  increasing  number  of  girls 
however,  who  w'ant  an  education  and  a 
career  outside  the  home  for  a  while  at 
least.  The  glorification  of  these  career 
women  by  the  press  and  screen  make 
it  more  difficult  for  many  middle-class 
girls  to  accept  the  older  view  regarding 
woman’s  place  in  the  larger  society. 

SiK’ial  changes  have  given  today’s 
woman  much  more  freedom  and  lati¬ 
tude  than  was  permitted  a  generation 
or  so  ago.  There  is  also  less  pressure 
on  the  adolescent  girl  to  accept  the 
so-called  “traditional”  feminine  role. 
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Career  ^rls  are  much  less  frowned  upon 
today  than  in  their  mothers’  time. 

In  addition  there  always  remains  the 
pnjblem  of  what  to  do  about  sex.  By 
middle  adolescence  practically  all  the 
boys  and  girls  will  have  reached  sexual 
maturity.  Sex  consciousness  becomes 
quite  intense  at  this  time.  Females  be¬ 
come  physically  attractive  to  males  and 
vice  versa.  I'ach  looks  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  in  completely  different  terms 
than  heretofore.  Badly  needed  at  this 
time  is  accurate  and  honest  sex  informa¬ 
tion.  All  acquainted  with  this  phase 
know  the  amount  of  misinformation 
that  exists  among  boys  and  girls  regard¬ 
ing  sex  and  its  functions  (2,  8). 

Tlie  big  problem  here  is  the  proper 
direction  of  the  sex  drive  into  culturally 
desired  channels,  since  direct  sexual  ex¬ 
pression  outside  the  bonds  of  marriage 
is  expressly  forbidden.  An  adequate 
hygiene  of  sex  is  extremely  desirable. 
For  far  too  many  of  our  youth  the  whole 
area  of  sex  is  so  beset  with  taboos,  mis¬ 
informations,  morali/ations,  and  silence 
that  even  the  normal  sex  urge  has  come 
to  mean  something  unclean  and  evil,  to 
he  tolerated  only  because  It  is  vital  to 
the  continuance  of  the  species.  This  is 
not  meant  to  imply  even  In  the  slightest 
way  that  sex  expression  outside  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  to  he  condoned.  What  is  meant 
is  merely  this —  that  all  of  our  youth 
are  entitled  to  every  hit  of  their  birth¬ 
right  which  includes  honest,  adequate, 
and  reliable  information  regarding  all 
phases  of  sex  in  their  proper  prosp>ec- 
tives.  Whatever  sex  problems  our  youth 
have  are  problems  primarily  because 
society  and  parents  are  guilty  of  gross 
negligence. 

3.  Learning  to  Get  Along  with  Age- 
mates. 

For  the  adolescent  few  things  are  as 
important  as  acceptance  by  his  peers. 


Since  only  a  few  of  his  needs  can  be 
met  within  the  adult  society,  the  adoles¬ 
cent  must  hnd  his  main  status  support 
outside  the  home.  Only  in  his  own 
coordinate  group  can  the  adolescent 
attain  adequate  satisfaction  for  his 
needs. 

TTie  problems  here  include  learning 
to  work  with  others  toward  a  common 
goal;  to  get  along  in  groups  of  his  own 
contemporaries;  to  avoid  becoming  a 
reject. 

In  addition  the  jn'cr  group  plays  a 
substantial  role  in  the  prtK-ess  of  eman¬ 
cipation  from  home  and  parents.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  devastating  to  the  ado¬ 
lescent  than  to  be  rejected  by  his  age- 
mates.  As  he  works  out  new  relation¬ 
ships  with  his  peers  the  adolescent 
acquires  many  new  skills,  attitudes,  and 
insights. 

Most  adults  are  still  unaware  of  the 
tremendous  learning  potential  of  the 
peer  group.  Neither  are  they  seemingly 
.iware  of  the  equally  tremendous 
anxiety-pnxlucing  |H)tential  inherent  in 
peer  group  relationships  which  misfire. 

In  any  event  we  must  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  Tryon  (11)  when  she 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  peer  socie¬ 
ty  is  crucial  as  the  major  training 
institution  for  adolescents  in  American 
society. 

4.  Achieveing  Independence  from 
Parents. 

Society’s  goal  is  an  adecpiately  func¬ 
tioning  adult.  Its  whole  set  of  values  is 
predicated  to  the  fullest  development 
possible  of  each  new-born  child.  This 
task  involves  as  much  difficulty  for  the 
parents  as  it  does  for  the  adolescent.  It 
is  the  former  who  determine  the  ease 
with  which  this  task  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.  This  begins  In  childhood  where 
the  parents  must  allow  the  children  to 
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move  out  on  their  own  and  acquire  the 
neceuary  resourcefulness  that  later  will 
permit  them  to  make  their  own  way  in 
hfe  with  a  minimum  of  dependency 
upon  the  parents.  New  relationships  to 
one's  parents  also  must  be  learned  if  the 
adolescent  is  to  achieve  adequate  adult- 
hood. 

Contributing  to  the  difficulty  is  our 
rapidly  changing  industriah/ed  society. 
Social  change  over  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  so  rapid  that  each  new  genera¬ 
tion  has  developed  standards  that  are 
quite  different  from  those  which  govern 
parents.  In  many  areas  social  behaviors 
and  attitudes  that  once  were  considered 
adequate  have  now  become  outmoded. 

Still  most  parents  want  their  children 
to  grow  up  but  there  appears  to  be  too 
much  anxiety  and  over-protection  on  the 
part  of  middle  class  parents  toward  their 
children,  particularly  their  daughters, 
in  this  ever  important  task. 

5.  Preparing  for  Economic  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

This  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
task  to  accomplish.  Our  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  and  technological  economic 
system  is  responsible  more  than  any 
other  factor  for  the  prolonged  period  of 
adolescence  in  our  MK'iety.  Probably 
nowhere  else  do  we  find  conditions  such 
as  ours  where  our  youth  find  it  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  obtain  the  work  experi¬ 
ences  so  essential  for  normal  personality 
growth.  What  work  they  do  obtain  is 
usuallv  of  the  lower  type — unskilled, 
routined,  and  unchallenging,  and  of 
little  social  usefulness,  as  far  as  they 
can  see. 

The  goal  here  is  the  preparation  for 
making  a  living.  This  is  primarily  a 
task  for  boys  hut  it  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  girls  as  so  many  are 
planning  to  work  outside  the  home  for 
a  short  period  at  least. 


The  most  convincing  proof  in  our 
sexiety  of  having  grown  up  is  the  ability 
to  hnd  and  hold  a  job.  Adult  status 
is  derived  through  this  means.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  earning  one’s  wages  permits  fur¬ 
ther  independence  from  parental  con¬ 
trol  as  well  as  permitting  one  to  acquire 
some  of  the  "symbols”  of  adulthood. 

What  v(K'ation  to  choose;  what  job  to 
take  presents  the  adolescent  with  his 
biggest  problem.  This  movement  toward 
the  world  of  work  is  not  quick  and 
smooth.  Hardly  ever  does  the  adoles¬ 
cent  have  any  actual  work  experience 
in  his  field.  True  he  has  a  freedom  of 
choice  in  choosing  his  work  career  but 
actually  he  is  not  prepared  experien- 
tially  to  assume  this  responsibility.  But 
he  must  make  some  choice  eventually, 
since  he  is  obligated  in  some  way  to 
accept  the  economic  responsibilities  of 
adults. 

Further  complicating  the  situation  is 
our  economic  system  which  often  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  our  youth  to 
obtain  jobs.  The  older  more  stable 
worker  is  given  preference.  Only  when 
jobs  are  plentiful  does  this  become  a 
relatively  easy  task  for  the  boy  or  girl. 
Often  all  the  adolescent  needs  is  a  part- 
time  summer  job  to  gain  the  necessary 
practical  experience  in  determining  his 
prohciency  in  being  able  to  accept  eco¬ 
nomic  responsibility. 

6.  Developing  a  System  of  Values 
and  Ideals. 

The  particular  task  here  is  for  the 
adolescent  to  develop  his  system  of 
values  and  ideals  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  cultural  norms.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  that  his  system  be  such  that  incor¬ 
poration  into  the  society  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  comparative  ease.  If  not, 
then  much  difficulty  will  attend  the 
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adolescent’s  attempts  to  find  some  basic  having  ideals,  in  developing  them,  and 
behavioral  guides  as  witness,  for  exam-  in  relating  them  to  the  world  of  reality 
pie,  the  alarming  rise  in  the  rate  of  around  him.  This  is  the  only  way 
juvenile  crime  today.  society  can  assure  itself  that  concepts 

A  typical  feature  of  adolescence  is  of  desirable  behavior  are  developed  and 
his  interest  in  ideals,  lie  is  typically  incorporated  into  the  character  struc* 
both  idealistic  as  well  as  unrealistic.  He  ture  of  the  individual, 
is  in  the  process  of  trying  to  understand  I'his  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the 
what  the  adult  world  around  him  major  developmental  tasks  of  youth  is 
means.  Lack  of  experience  makes  him  primarily  an  attempt  to  synthesize  cur- 
somewhat  unrealistic.  He  tends  to  ex-  rent  thought  on  the  many  problems 
pect  the  impossible  and  when  it  isn’t  facing  the  adolescent  today, 
attainable  he  becomes  quite  disturbed  It  tioes  not  attempt  to  cover  the  num- 
and  unreasonable.  The  adolescent  is  erous  other  required  learnings  which 
deeply  interested  in  finding  a  meaning  are  unique  to  this  age-group, 
to  life;  he  is  concerned  about  relation-  Our  discussion  attempted  to  focus 
ships  with  other  human  beings;  and  he  attention  on  the  main  tasks  which  soci- 
wants  a  set  of  morals  he  can  understand  ety  believes  are  necessary  to  individual’s 
as  well  as  some  guiding  principles  by  fullest  development.  Omsequently  these 
which  he  can  operate.  are  the  one’s  which  present  considerable 

The  ideals  and  values  of  the  adoles-  trouble  for  the  adolescent  in  trying  to 
cent  develop  out  of  his  experience  with  wr)rk  through  them.  But  work  through 
pt'ople,  out  of  his  total  environment  as  them  he  must,  regardless  of  what  the 
well  as  out  of  the  many  influences  to  adults  arour<l  him  think  or  feel, 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  His  It  shoulc  be  remembered  that  the 
"ideal  self’’  contains  a  little  of  everyone  problems  inv  slved  in  growing  up  are 
with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact.  He  almost  as  acuk  -r  most  parents  as  they 
needs  help  in  seeing  the  significance  of  are  for  the  de  loping  adolescent. 
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Developmental  Tasks  and  Problems 

of  the  Late  Adolescent  Period 
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University 

The  adolescent  and  youth  period 
is  largely  a  product  of  our  culture 
—  a  lengthened  period  of  infancy 
und  childhood.  The  periexj  of  late 
adolescence  exists  because  stK'ial  and 
economic  forces  have  created  an  artifi¬ 
cial  gap  between  childhood  and  early 
adolescence  and  adulthood.  From  a 
physiological  standp(iint  the  individual 
has  now  reached  adulthood.  The  sex¬ 
ual  glands  have  ripened,  his  growth  in 
height  is  almost  complete,  his  mental 
growth  (potential)  is,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined,  almost  mature,  and  he  is 
to  a  great  extent  capable  of  assuming 
adult  responsibilities.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  tasks  or  difTicult  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  he  met  and  satisfactorily 
solved  during  this  late  adolescent  peri¬ 
od,  if  the  individual  is  to  emerge  as 
a  well-adjusted  and  efficient  adult. 

The  adolescent-youth  period  is  a  cri¬ 
tical  one  in  our  society  because  ( 1 ) 
many  choices  are  to  be  made,  and  (2) 
the  role  assigned  to  this  age  group  is 
not  clearly  defined  and  is,  oftentimes, 
unstable  in  nature.  The  major  tasks 
and  problems  with  which  hoys  and  girls 
are  concerned  during  late  adolescence 
include  the  following.  It  Is  necessary 
for  them 

1)  to  accept  their  aptitudes,  abili¬ 
ties,  and  limitations. 

2)  to  select  and  prepare  for  a  voca¬ 
tion. 


of  Georgia 

3)  to  attain  scxial  and  sexual  matu¬ 
rity. 

4 )  to  prepare  for  and  accept  the  role 
of  a  citizen. 

5)  to  attain  a  more  stable  philosophy 
of  life. 

Accepting  their  Aptitudes,  Abilities, 
and  Limitations 

During  late  adolescence  the  individ¬ 
ual  approaches  mental  and  physical 
maturity.  Tlius,  he  must  accept  not 
only  his  physical  self  but  also  his  apti¬ 
tudes,  abilities,  and  limitations.  Wishes 
and  aspirations  of  childhood  and  early 
adolescence  must  now  he  modified  in 
harmony  with  existing  aptitudes  and 
abilities.  I'he  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
boy  or  girl  to  play  a  musical  instrument 
and  attain  popularity  may  need  to  be 
nuxlified.  Other  means  of  attaining 
peer  approval  must  be  found. 

A  common  source  of  anxiety  among 
adolescents  is  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  he  successful  In  meeting  intellectual 
requirements  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  Passing  examinations,  graduating 
from  high  school,  and  being  admitted 
to  college  are  among  the  precx'ciipations 
and  aspirations  of  many  adolescents  and 
youth.  A  study  of  the  reasons  whv 
young  people  leave  schiKiI,  conducted 
hv  the  L^nited  States  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  spring  of  1947,  furnishes 
a  basis  for  evaluating  the  factors  that 
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cause,  the  older  adolescents  to  quit 
school.'  A  sample  of  524  boys  and 
girls,  440  of  whom  had  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  high  sch(K)l,  from  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  were  interviewed.  This  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  dissatisfaction  with 
school  was  given  as  the  major  factor  by 
47.7  per  cent  of  the  young  people, 
while  economic  need  and  lure  of  a  job 
ranked  second  and  third,  respectively. 

Selecting  and  Preparing  for  a  Vocation 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  on  the 
part  of  adolescents  to  aspire  to  a  rather 
high  goal  in  vocational  planning.  The 
results  of  a  survey  of  high  school 
students  showed  that  by  the  time  stu¬ 
dents  reach  the  twelfth  grade  they  have 
formulated  fairly  definite  ideas  of  the 
kinds  of  occupations  they  want  to 
enter.*  A  disportionate  number  of  the 
seniors  were  found  to  aspire  to  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  students  were,  however, 
quite  realistic  as  revealed  by  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  percentage  who  aspire  to 
the  pnifessions  and  the  percentage  actu¬ 
ally  expecting  to  get  into  the  profession¬ 
al  field. 

Studies  show  that  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  have  not  only  aspirations  about 
the  kinds  of  work  they  would  like  to  do. 
but  they  have  rather  definite  attitudes 
toward  different  aspects  of  the  work¬ 
ing  situation.  Hesults  of  the  Michigan 
studv  showed  that  only  1 5  per  cent  of 
the  high  schiKil  students  were  aspiring 
to  an  extremely  high  income  with  a 
great  risk  of  losing  almost  evervthing 
in  case  they  failed  to  make  the  grade.* 
Over  one-third  of  the  students  stated 
that  thev  preferred  a  minlest  income, 
one  which  thev  are  sure  of  keeping. 


Boys  are  more  willing  to  gamble  on  a 
high  income  than  are  the  girls,  indi¬ 
cating  a  significantly  more  conservative 
attitude  on  the  part  of  girls  toward  a 
job  and  finances. 

1  he  part  that  work  plays  in  the  lives 
of  adolescents  varies  widely  with  differ¬ 
ent  social-economic  groups.  Also,  the 
employment  status  of  youth  Is  affected 
by  general  economic  conditions.  One 
of  the  major  difficulties  encountered  by 
youth  in  entering  the  labor  market  is 
the  lack  of  work  experience.  This  pre¬ 
sents  a  serious  problem  to  youth  in 
periods  of  low  employment,  when  little 
opportunity  has  been  available  for  them 
to  achieve  work  experiences. 

Many  factors  operate  in  connection 
with  the  employment  of  adolescents  and 
the  kinds  of  work  they  do.  In  urban 
areas  the  work  may  be*  confined  largely 
to  cooperation  in  a  few  simple  house¬ 
hold  duties,  or  it  may  involve  anv  of 
the  full-time  or  part-time  jobs  open  to 
individuals  in  particular  age  brackets. 
The  declining  numlier  of  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  and  the  development 
and  use  of  labor-saving  devices  in  the 
home  have  reduced  considerablv  the 
opportunities  for  adolescents  to  work. 
Along  with  the  growing  realization  of 
the  undesirability  of  heavy  work  for 
adolescents  over  a  long  periinl  of  time, 
there  is  also  the  recognition  of  the 
value  of  work  experiences  as  a  part  of 
the  individual’s  preparation  for  life  as 
well  as  provision  for  his  financial  needs. 
Studies  show  that  money  ('finances) 
present  problems  for  many  adolescents. 
TTiis  need  of  "spending  money"  presents 
aggravating  situations  for  adolescents 
and  youth  from  homes  of  low  Income 


1.  F.lizalK'th  S.  Johnson,  an<l  Caroline  Ij'KK,  Why  VoMWg  Penple  l^ave  Schrml.  Na¬ 
tional  Assfic'iation  for  Secondary  School  Principals,  1948. 

2.  Youth  and  the  World  of  Work.  Social  Research  Service,  MichiKan  State  College, 
1949,  p.  10. 
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and  large  family  responsibilities.  The 
task  of  providing  needed  work  experi¬ 
ences  for  all  youth,  as  part  of  their 
education,  is  a  difficult  one  which  few 
schcK)l  and  other  stK'ial  agencies  have 
adequately  solved. 

Dating,  Falling  in  Ixtve,  and  Marriage 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  sex 
drive  reaches  its  maximum  during  the 
adolescent  period.  The  effects  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  demands  for  increased 
schooling  oftentimes  prolong  the  period 
of  adolc'scence  and  postpones  the  period 
for  completely  fulfilling  the  sex  drive 
through  marriage.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  mothers  liearing  a  first  child  are 
under  20  years  of  age.  This  fact  points 
up  the  need  of  the  schools  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  problems  of  marriage 
and  family  relations  in  preparation  for 
parenthood. 

The  extent  of  dating  hy  high  school 
students  will  depend  upon  the  customs, 
living  conditions,  social  background, 
and  special  interests  of  the  particular 
age-group  concerned.  Seniors  date  more 
often  than  freshmen,  and  report  chap- 
eronage  less  frequently.  This,  no  doubt, 
reflects  their  greater  scK'ial  and  physical 
maturity  combined  with  an  increased 
emancipation  from  parental  control. 

A  study  of  the  friendship  fluctuations 
of  rural  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  con¬ 
ducted  bv  Ihompson  and  llorrocks,  in¬ 
volved  421  boys  and  484  girls  in  rural 
areas. They  found  an  increase  in  the 
stability  of  friendships  from  age  ten  to 
age  seventeen.  They  noted  no  signifi¬ 
cant  sex  difference  in  friendship  fluc¬ 
tuations. 

Problems  related  to  "going  steady”, 
“wondering  if  I’ll  ever  get  married”,  and 


“not  enough  dates”  are  very  prevalent 
among  senior-high  school  and  college 
students.  Falling  in  love  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  milestone  in  the  fives  of  adoles¬ 
cents,  and  is  preliminary  to  a  major 
decision  relative  to  a  mate  and  family. 
It  is  not  always  easy  for  young  people 
to  know  with  certainty  when  they  are 
in  love.  'I'he  socially  and  emotionally 
mature  person  is  likely  to  weigh  care¬ 
fully  what  he  is  hoping  to  get  out  of 
marriage  and  what  major  characteristics 
are  desirable  in  a  mate. 

Moral  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  petting  and  sex  create  difficulties 
for  many  adolescents  and  youth.  In 
our  society  there  is  no  “single  sex  pat¬ 
tern”  of  conduct.  Thus  the  adolescent 
and  youth  is  often  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  between  sex  patterns  fostered  by 
the  church,  home,  other  families,  and 
his  peers.  Recent  modifications  of  com¬ 
munity  sex  mores  and  the  conflicting 
standards  projected  have  presented  the 
adolescent  and  youth  with  tremendous 
problems  involving  moral  decisions. 
Older  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as 
peers,  are  often  influential  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  moral  concepts  and  stand¬ 
ards. 


The  Adolescent  as  a  Citizen 

The  role  of  learning  is  extremelv  im¬ 
portant  in  the  preparation  of  adolescents 
and  youth  for  citizenship  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  Attitudes  toward  free¬ 
dom,  work,  politics,  government,  laws, 
and  human  relations  are  learned.  The 
fact  that  every  year  a  million  or  more 
teenagers  are  apprehended  by  the  police 
is  likely  to  cause  many  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  many  millions  have 
developed  desirable  attitudes  and  par¬ 
ticipate  successfully  as  young  citi/.ens. 


4.  G.  G.  Thomnton  and  J.  F.  Ilorrocki,  “A  Study  of  the  Frirndthip  Fluctuationi  of 
Rural  Boy*  and  GIrIt,"  Journal  of  Genetic  Ptycholony,  1948,  Vol.  69,  pp.  189-198. 
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One  of  the  unfortunate  conditions 
developed  out  of  our  modern  technology 
is  the  lack  of  an  opportunity  for  adoles¬ 
cents  to  exercise  judgments  and  accept 
responsibilities  for  which  they  are  capa¬ 
ble,  except  in  the  time  of  war  when 
eighteen-year  olds  are  called  upon  for 
hazardous  and  responsible  tasks.  Thus, 
they  are  forced  to  develop  a  world  large¬ 
ly  of  their  own,  in  which  they  engage  in 
athletics,  scholastic  endeavors,  and  var¬ 
ious  leisure  time  pursuits.  The  need  for 
opportunities  to  function  as  young  citi¬ 
zens  in  our  society  is  being  recognized 
by  some  agencies  and  institutions. 
Where  such  opportunities  have  been 
provided  youth,  the  results  have  been 
good  citizenship,  better  homes,  and  im¬ 
proved  communities. 

Attaining  a  More  Stable  Philosophy 
of  life 

Studies  of  adolescents  show  that  a 
large  percentage  have  an  intense  inter¬ 
est  in  philosophical  and  religious  values. 
They  are  interested  in  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  life.  They  are  concerned  with 
standards  of  conduct,  l^nless  the  adol¬ 
escent  develops  standards  or  a  system  of 
values  he  will  be  like  a  "ship  without  a 
rudder",  without  a  guide  to  help  him  in 
making  decisions.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  that  dating  and  falling  in  love 
present  conflicting  problems  related  to 
sex.  For  many  adolescents  and  youth  no 


satisfactory  solution  to  such  problems  is 
available.  Each  new  date  presents  new 
problems  for  the  individual,  involving 
a  re  valuation  of  his  behavior  in  light 
of  his  moral  code. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  Kuhlen  and 
Arnold  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
18-year-old  group  of  boys  and  girls  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  following  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  morals  and  religion  troubled 
them  often  or  sometimes:  disliking 
church  services,  failing  to  go  to  church, 
getting  help  on  religious  problems, 
wanting  communion  with  (kkI,  wanting 
to  know  the  meaning  of  religion.  Heav¬ 
en  and  Hell,  sin,  conflicts  of  science 
and  religion,  and  wondering  what  be¬ 
comes  of  people  when  they  die.*  At 
this  time,  the  problem  of  developing  a 
consistent  philosophy  of  life  becomes 
very  important.  This  is  in  reality  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  same  problem  which  ap- 
IK'ared  earlier  in  the  individual’s  life. 
With  maturity  the  individual  finds  that 
there  are  many  problems  in  life  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  solve  satisfac¬ 
torily  through  his  own  efforts.  He  finds 
many  ({uestions  are  not  adequately  an¬ 
swered  through  textbooks  at  scluxil.  He 
finds  himself  in  need  of  some  standard 
to  guide  him  in  evaluating  bis  behavior 
in  everyday  activities.  Thus,  he  attempts 
to  arrive  at  a  somewhat  consistent  phil¬ 
osophy  of  life  so  as  to  make  his  own  life 
'  more  complete  and  harmonious. 


S.  R.  G.  Kuhlen,  and  M.  Arnold,  "Aae  Differences  in  Reliaious  Beliefs  and  Problems 
During  Adoli-scence,”  Pedanonical  Seminar  and  Journal  of  Genetic  Piychoir>gy,  1944,  Vol. 
65,  pp.  291-300. 
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ONSIDERARLE  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  the  subject  of 
juvenile  delinquency  during  re¬ 
cent  months  through  the  press,  through 
political  organizations  and  through 
several  social  and  educational  media. 
Due  to  a  numix'r  of  serious  crimes  hy 
youthful  participants,  the  topic  has  been 
dramatically  emphasized  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale. 

While  these  crimes  are  shixking  to 
every  American  and  must  not  go  un¬ 
punished,  yet  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delin(|uency  may  have  Ixen  emphasized 
out  of  proportion  to  its  seriousness. 
Perhaps  more  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  positive  or  favorable  side 
of  our  youth  rather  than  to  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Why  not  look  at  the  99  per  cent 
of  our  youth  who  are  not  delinquents 
instead  of  the  fewer  than  one  per  cent 
who  are?  Problems  of  the  adolescents 
must  bo  studied  continually  by  the 
sch(M)l  administrator  and  his  staff  to 
reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  number 
the  incorrigible  or  the  potential  delin¬ 
quent. 

Several  implications  concerning  ado¬ 
lescent  problems  for  the  sch(K)l  adminis¬ 
trator  rise  to  the  surface  at  once.  First, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  need  for  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  adolescent  hv  our 


adult  society,  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church  and  the  community.  In  the 
schools,  we  must  know  as  much  as  we 
can  about  the  needs  of  the  adolescent 
so  that  we  can  reasonably  well  meet 
those  needs  in  our  schcxds.  We  must 
learn  all  we  can  about  his  developmen¬ 
tal  level  —  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
educational  —  and  adjust  our  approach 
to  his  training  in  a  manner  which  will 
recognize  these  levels  of  varying  ability 
and  interests. 

The  adolescent  craves  some  recogni¬ 
tion  that  he  is  growing  up.  lie  needs 
friendly  help  on  his  personal  problems 
that  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  an  adult.  He  needs  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  boy-girl 
relationship  that  is  coming  into  the 
scene.  He  is  struggling  for  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  his  childhood  dc|iendencies 
with  their  limitations  and  restrictions. 
He  wants  a  greater  share  in  group 
activities,  in  athletics  and  recreation 
and  in  mixed  social  events.  With  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  adolescent, 
we  can  prcjceed  with  a  positive  approach 
to  his  education. 

Another  implication  for  the  school 
administrator  is  the  building  of  a  school 
program  or  curriculum  that  best  meets 
the  needs  of  the  adolescent.  Even  the 
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urgani/ation  of  the  school  into  the  K-h- 
3-3  plan  appears  to  improve  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  greater  recognition  of  the 
various  needs  of  these  maturing  young 
people.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
junior  high  school  which  separates  the 
middle  schcxd  age  group  from  the 
younger  elementary  as  well  as  from  the 
older  senior  high  children.  This  per¬ 
mits  greater  attention  to  the  social  and 
physical  needs  and  provides  recognition 
even  in  such  organization  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  organization  is  incidental  to  the 
program  offered  these  pupils,  for  no 
matter  how  we  organize  our  schools 
there  will  always  be  a  wide  range  in 
some  aspects  of  the  developing  adoles¬ 
cent  child.  Complete  homogeneity  is 
impossible  to  attain  and  may  not  he 
altogether  desirable. 

Fhe  importance  of  the  course  of 
studies  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It 
should  be  geared  to  meet  as  many  of 
the  varv'ing  needs  of  these  children  as 
|X)ssiblc.  Not  only  should  it  include 
a  strong  foundation  in  the  basic  skills, 
or  the  3  H’s,  hut  it  should  provide  for 
exploratorv  experiences  in  the  practical 
arts  as  well.  It  should  also  provide  for 
a  wide  range  of  individual  differences 
in  ability,  in  interests  and  in  social  and 
emotional  development.  Hecognition  of 
the  worth  and  of  the  individual  is  essen¬ 
tial.  The  propcT  adaptation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  or  curriculum,  to  |x*rmit  each 
adolescent  to  find  some  area  in  which  he 
excels  or  at  least  makes  a  commendable 
showing  results  in  attitudes  friendly  to 
his  sc'1kx)1  and  to  those  conneded  with 
it.  The  degree  to  which  the  Ixst  results 
are  attained  is  the  measure  of  how  well 
pupils  like  schf)ol  and  get  along  well  in 
their  schfxd  environment.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  should  he-  aware  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  overall  prf)gram 
and  should  consider  favorably  the  needs 


for  special  classes  and  for  broadening 
the  athletic  or  extra-curriculur  activies 
whenever  the  situation  merits  such 
action.  Despite  an  excellent  education¬ 
al  program,  there  are  still  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  maladjusted  children  that  need 
special  attention.  l*or  them,  special  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  provided  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  maladjustments.  These 
services  may  well  come  from  a  trained 
]irofessional  staff  in  guidance,  psycholo¬ 
gy,  psychiatry  or  medicine,  to  the  extent 
of  the  abihty  of  the  particular  sch(X)l 
system. 

To  carry  out  a  program  suitable  for 
the  varying  needs  of  the  adolescent,  a 
competent  and  sympathetic  teaching 
staff  is  essential.  "As  the  teacher  so  is 
the  school”  is  an  old  saying,  but  true 
today  as  ever.  No  program  is  success¬ 
ful  without  teachers  who  love  children 
and  who  love  to  teach  them.  The 
sympathetic  understanding  of  teachers 
makes  happy  pupils  happier.  To  the 
administrator  the  selection,  assignment 
and  retention  of  professionally  minded 
teachers  is  one  of  his  major  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  bis  community.  He  must 
keep  informed  of  the  work  his  teachers 
are  doing  and  assist  and  encourage  them 
in  their  professional  growth. 

Successful  teachers  have  gcxxl  disci¬ 
pline.  They  seek  and  expect  gcxxl 
manners  in  their  classes.  Adolescents 
sometimes  like  to  relx-l  against  any  rule 
or  authority.  A  sc*nse  of  humor  as  well 
as  a  firm  stand  by  the  teacher,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  incident,  are  helpful  In 
maintaining  propc-r  conduct  in  the 
scbooIrfx)m.  The  teacher  must  feel 
that  her  principal  and  superintendent 
will  give  her  backing  and  sup|X)rt  if 
she  finds  it  necessary  to  stand  firm  in 
handling  difficult  pupils. 

Another  problem  that  needs  attention 
of  the  administrator  is  the  requirement 
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for  adequate  facilities  to  permit  the 
kind  of  a  program  to  which  we  are 
referring.  More  and  more  the  t(X)ls  of 
teaching  and  learning  are  increasing  in 
importance.  What  hooks  and  supplies 
do  adolescents  need?  What  charts, 
maps,  globes,  him  strips,  slides,  displays 
and  other  aids  must  teachers  have  to 
assist  them  in  putting  the  lessons  across 
to  the  pupils?  What  physical  plant 
facilities  are  considered  as  adequate  in 
the  overall  educational  program?  These 
Ux)  must  receive  the  considered  interest 
and  support  of  the  administrator  in 
solving  the  many  problems  in  this  area 
of  education. 

Finally,  sufficient  funds  must  be 
secured  to  provide  the  program,  to  pay 
the  teachers,  to  purchase  the  teaching 
tools,  to  construct  and  o|)erate  the  plant 
facilities,  and  to  finance  all  the  other 
phases  of  our  schiKil  life,  llic  adminis¬ 


trator  should  analyze  these  needs  and 
champion  any  required  hnancial  sup¬ 
port  that  will  prove  adequate  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  educational  aims. 

In  all  these,  there  is  an  implication 
for  positive  and  dynamic  educational 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  school 
administrator  in  handling  the  various 
problems  of  the  adolescent  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  school  life  more  and  more  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  in  his  period  of  growth  from 
childhood  to  maturity. 

One  can  well  conclude  that  the 
sch(X)ls  are  doing  a  better  job  from  year 
to  year  in  their  contribution  to  better 
living  and  are  showing  gradual  and  con¬ 
tinuing  progress  in  meeting  the  wide 
variety  of  needs  in  the  education  of  our 
youth.  To  those  who  belittle  these  ado¬ 
lescents  and  their  attitudes  and  action', 
I  would  simply  say  that  youth  is  more 
in  need  of  models  than  of  critics. 
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troduction  by  G.  P.  Gooch,  and  Tranilatrd 
fn»m  the  French  by  Moura  BudberR.  N.  Y. 
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Catherine  the  Gn-at  wai  one  of  the  mmt 
colorful  and  eniamatical  fiaures  of  the  riaht- 
eenth  century.  Wh«n  this  imperious  crea¬ 
ture  died  in  1796  a  sealed  envelope  was  dis- 
covere»l  by  her  successor  addressed  ‘To  his 
Imp<-rial  liiahness  the  Crarewich  and  Grand 
Duke  Paul,  my  beloved  son.”  The  manu¬ 
script  was  written  in  French  and  covered  the 
first  thirty  years  of  her  life.  The  Fjnpcror 
Paul  showed  it  to  a  friend  and  some 
unauthoriM-d  copies  were  made.  When  her 
grandson,  F.mperor  Nicholas,  came  to  the 
throne  in  I82S  he  ordered  their  destruction. 
He  wished  to  suppre-ss  evidence  that  miaht 
call  in  (luestion  the  legitimacy  of  his  father. 
It  has  now  been  proved  that  the  edition  of 
these  memoirs  published  by  the  exile  Alex¬ 
andra  Herzen  compriK-d  the  authentic  thing. 
Through  these  pages  one  gains  an  insight  into 


the  education  of  this  oversexed  German 
woman  who  was  to  rule  Itussia  and  dominate 
the  Europe  of  her  day — Wii.i.iam  P.  Sears 

Learn,  and  Like  it.  By  Paul  M.  Wheel¬ 
er.  Hingham,  Mass.:  The  Palmer  Company. 
19S5.  $1.00.  S6  pages 

The  author  preu-nts  this  booklet  as  an 
inviting,  friendly,  and  stimulating  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  gaining  knowledge. 
He  endeavors  to  help  the  student  to  learn 
how  to  study  effectively.  Four  brief  chap¬ 
ters  include:  (1)  getting  ready;  (2)  K-eing; 
(3)  hearing;  and  (4)  remembering.  The 
hook  is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  well- 
suited  to  the  average  student.  Every  student 
who  reads  and  thoroughly  masU-rs  the  prac¬ 
tical  methods  and  common-sense  techniques 
brought  out  by  the  author  will  find  himself 
well  compensaP-d  by  the  time  he  will  save 
in  using  his  study  time  more  effectively — 
S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis  College,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 


Adolescence :  Implications 

for  the  Teacher 

By  Dh.  Barry  T.  Jensen 
Assistant  Professor  of  V.ducation 
Stanford  University 

IT  IS  intended  to  do  three  thin^^s  in  capable  at  that  moment,  and  it  is  appro- 
this  article:  Cl)  establish  a  few  priate  to  the  perceived  situation, 
general  propositions  as  a  base  for  the  4.  The  adolescent  acts  to  defend  his 
following  discussions;  (2)  discuss,  in  phenomenal  self.  When  an  attack  is 
general  terms,  some  implications  of  |x?rceivcd  he  may  become  aggressive,  or 
these  propositions  for  the  teacher’s  prac-  he  may  withdraw,  or  do  anything  else 
tice;  and  (3)  illustrate  what  a  teacher  which  he  perceives  as  contributing  to 
might  do  as  a  result  of  accepting  the  the  preservation  of  his  self, 
views  described.  5.  The  space  of  free  movement 

C mentioned  bv  l.ewin)  limits  the  ado- 
Some  General  Propositions  behavior  and  affects  his  a<ljust- 

The  following  six  propositions  arc  ment.  In  essence,  this  refers  to  the 
considered  as  guides  for  the  conduct  of  psychological  area  in  which  the  indi* 
a  teacher  dealing  with  adolescents.  vidual  feels  free  to  act.  Me  may  he 

1.  As  Snygg  and  Combs  suggest,  the  afraid  to  act  because  of  actual  limita- 
basic  motive  f)f  all  organisms  is  the  tions  imposed  by  an  authority  or  because 
presersation  and  enhancement  of  the  he  thinks  there  are  limitations,  lie  mav 
phenomenal  self.  By  this  we  include  hesitate  because  he  feels  that  he  lacks 
the  physical  self  and  the  psychological  the  necessary  skill.  Or  he  may  not 
entity  meant  hy  “I”  ClK)th  the  personal  know  just  what  the  limits  are.  In  any 
being  and  the  extended  self  which  in-  case,  when  he  sees  his  limits  as  con¬ 
cludes  personal  pnKluctions,  friends,  fining,  his  behavior  is  also  restricted, 
etc.)  It  is  the  adolescent’s  aim  to  main-  6.  One  of  the  major  problems  con¬ 
tain,  at  the  very  least,  his  concept  of  fronting  the  adolescent  is  the  accom- 
himself  and,  whenever  possible,  to  plishment  of  the  developmental  tasks 
enhance  his  status  hv  such  things  as  sc*t  for  his  group, 
improved  standing  among  his  peers. 

2.  Success  is  defined  in  terms  of  per-  General  Implications 

sonal  goals,  rather  than  the  goals  or  From  the  propositions  stated  above, 
standards  set  hv  someone  else.  The  we  can  suggest  some  implications  for 
material  on  level  of  aspiration  Is  con-  the  teacher. 

sidered  as  support  for  this  proposition.  1.  In  general,  we  can  say  that  the 

3.  Behavior  is  rational.  From  the  teacher  will  do  what  he  can  to  enhance 
point  of  view  of  an  outsider,  a  specific  the  pupil's  phenomenal  self  and  will 
action  of  any  individual  may  seem  avoid  detracting  from  the  pupil’s  con- 
strange.  In  terms  of  the  individual’s  cept  of  this  self.  More  specifically,  we 
needs  and  the  situation  as  he  sees  it,  can  say  that  the  teacher  will  help  the 
his  action  is  the  best  of  which  he  is  pupil  to  gain  status  (this  must  be  wbat 
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the  adolescent,  nut  the  teacher,  consid- 
ers  as  status).  For  instance,  the  teacher 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  adolescent 
to  perform  adequately  in  the  things  he 
undertakes.  lliis  can  be  done  by 
arranging  the  conditions  appropriate  to 
the  level  of  the  pupil’s  skill  and/or  by 
teaching  him  the  nc*cessary  skill.  Or 
the  teacher  may  help  him  to  ch(K)se 
more  appropriate  goals. 

The  teacher  will  refrain  frr)m  activi¬ 
ties  damaging  to  the  pupil’s  self  con¬ 
cept.  This  would  mean  refraining  from 
such  as  scoldings,  ridicule,  or  comments 
implying  childishness  or  immaturity. 
'This  paragraph  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  the  teacher  must  mention  only  the 
more  pleasant  things  about  pupils.  In 
one  of  the  most  mentally  healthful 
classes  the  writer  has  ever  visited  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  discussed  respec¬ 
tive  weaknesses  in  public.  The  discus¬ 
sions  were  intended,  not  as  ridicule,  hut 
as  recognition  of  limitations  and  of  signs 
of  improvement.  Adolescents  need  to 
learn  many  things;  they  want  to  grow 
up.  Help  sincerely  given,  with  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  feelings  of  the  individual 
and  with  respect  for  him  usually  will 
be  readily  accepted. 

2.  What  the  teacher  considers  as 
adequate  performance  may  lx?  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  adolescent  to  be  poor  if  his 
goal  Is  to  excel.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  the  teacher  regards  as  poor  per¬ 
formance  may  be  ideal  to  the  adolescent 
if  it  conforms  to  peer  standards.  ’Tlie 
individual’s  level  of  aspiration  is  set  in 
terms  of  his  needs  and  his  perception 
of  his  ability.  The  teacher,  in  making 
“demanils”  upon  the  pupils,  should  al¬ 
ways  keep  this  in  mind.  In  dealing 
with  the  atlolescent,  demands  of  the 
peer  group  are  more  important  than  the 
teacher’s  expectations.  The  teacher  is 
headed  for  trouble  if  he  attempts  to 
force  the  vouth  into  a  form  of  behavior 


which  is  opposed  to  standards  of  the 
individual  and  his  group. 

3.  If  a  teacher  considers  the  actions 
of  a  pupil  as  reasonable  from  that 
pupil’s'  point  of  view  his  behavior  is 
likely  to  be  different  than  if  he  disre¬ 
gards  the  individual’s  needs.  For  in¬ 
stance,  this  teacher  is  not  apt  to  label 
behavior  as  "silly"  or  to  call  the  pupil 
"mean”  or  by  any  of  the  other  10,000 
derogatory  names.  Halher,  the  teacher 
will  find  ways  to  get  the  pupil  to  evalu¬ 
ate  his  own  behavior;  then  he  will  help 
the  pupil  to  learn  more  appropriate 
ways  of  analyzing  the  situation  or  of 
responding  to  it.  A  teacher  with  this 
attitude  will  attempt  to  remove  the 
causes,  rather  than  to  punish  the  be¬ 
havior.  He  will  attempt  to  involve  the 
pupils  in  self  regulation,  rather  than 
forcing  them  to  accept  institutional 
authority.  When  observing  pupils  he 
will  ask,  "What  are  they  trying  to 
accomplish?" 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  adolescent  will 
defend  himself,  a  teacher  has  a  means 
of  judging  the  effects  of  his  actions. 
The  adolescent  considers  himself  as  a 
young  adult  and  is  seeking  ways  of  re¬ 
assuring  himself  that  he  is  grown  up. 
When  this  pupil  is  aggressive  toward  his 
teachers,  or  shows  hostility  in  another 
w'ay,  it  is  a  symptom  that  the  youngster 
is  uncomfortable.  Instead  of  scolding 
or  attempting  to  force  the  pupil  into 
conformity,  a  te.-icher  might  better  help 
the  youth  gain  some  self-enhancement. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  let  the  youth  blow 
off  steam  and  help  him  to  recognize  that 
he  is  angry  as  a  result  of  being  made 
to  feel  inadequate.  Some  teachers  can 
do  much  to  help  pupils  relieve  their 
feelings.  But  the  main  implication  of 
this  principle  Is  that  the  teacher’s  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  human  feelings  is  a  tool  for 
learning  how  things  are  going  with  the 
youths  in  his  charge. 
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5.  I  he  space  of  free  nioyeinent  is 
a  psychological  area.  Freedom  is  not 
prescTit  when  the  adolescent  has  no 
option — when  every  step  is  prescribed 
and  the  prescriptions  are  numerous. 
On  the  other  hand,  freedom  is  not 
anarchy.  The  adolescent  is  often  rather 
insecure  and  needs  some  guides,  some 
limits  on  his  behavior,  yet  he  needs  to 
assert  his  independence  and  appear  to 
be  free  of  restraints  from  others.  The 
teacher  should  mark  out  the  boundaries 
for  the  youth;  or  where  possible,  work 
out  boundaries  with  the  pupils.  There 
will  be  some  regulations  but  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  freedom  to  explore 
and  to  make  decisions.  The  teacher 
may  let  the  pupils  know  that  he  expects 
attention  when  he  is  s|H‘aking,  hut  he 
df)es  not  prescribe  the  way  in  which 
people  should  sit  while  he  s|H*aks.  The 
pupils  are  hel|H‘d  to  realize  that  there 
must  be  w)ine  rules,  but  that  they  are 
free  to  move  within  this  area. 

6.  Implications  of  the  concept  of 
developmental  tasks  relate  to  classroom 
activities  ranging  from  selection  of 
specific  content  of  les«)ns  to  the  extra 
things  that  the  teacher  d<K‘s  not  include 
in  his  day’s  plan.  More  iin|x)rtant,  the 
teacher  shrudd  know  the  developmental 
tasks  confronting  his  pupils  ( this  is 
more  than  knowing  what  pro|iortion  of 
the  girls  read  movie  magazines).  The 
teacher  in  any  class  can  easily  find 
opportunity  to  help  the  youth  relate 
himself  to  the  world.  For  instance,  the 
teacher  can  foster  the  development  of 
skills  in  heterosexual  relationships  bv 
simply  permitting  boys  and  girls  to  asso¬ 
ciate  freely  and  casually. 

Stomc  r.xampU's  of  Teacher  Behavior 

In  reflecting  on  classroom  incidents 
which  he  has  observed,  tbe  writer  can 
remember  some  which  stand  out  as 
being  consistent  with  one  or  more  of 


the  propositions,  and  some  which  were 
not.  Most  of  the  events  remembc'red 
seem  to  be  neutral — that  is,  they  seemed 
to  be  centered  about  tasks  to  be  done 
and  the  teacher  and  pupils  appeared  to 
have  a  working  agreement  which  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  get  some  lessons  covered. 
Here  are  four  examples  of  "gockl”  teach¬ 
er  iK-havior. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new  term 
the  teacher  of  a  class  of  freshmen  in 
a  large  high  sch(x)l  addressed  them  as 
Miss  Jones  or  Mr.  Smith.  A  pupil  re¬ 
marked,  "It  makes  us  feel  so  grown  up." 

2.  In  a  class  discussion  a  student 
teacher  encouraged  pupils  to  contribute 
to  the  discussion  and  then,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  asked  questions  which  help>ed  the 
pupils  to  re  formulate  their  statements 
so  that  they  were  of  significance. 

3.  A  pupil  who  had  Iktu  (|uitc  un¬ 
successful  in  mathematics  expressed  a 
desire  to  tear  up  his  text.  The  teacher 
gave  him  a  discarded  lx)ok  and  let  him 
destroy  it. 

4.  A  teacher  in  business  mathematics 
permitted  pupils  to  check  the  "key" 
when  they  needed  that  help,  llie  only 
restriction  was  that  they  make  some 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  Ix'fore  l(K)k- 
ing  at  the  answer. 

In  contrast  we  might  refer  to  the 
history  teacher  who,  on  the  first  day  of 
class,  distributed  a  two-page  list  of  rules 
for  pupil  conduct. 

This  article  may  seem  to  be  a  short 
course  in  human  relations.  Ilic  writer 
believes  that  teaching  is  basically  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  human  relations.  It  Is  suggested 
that  the  teacher  occasionally  take  stock 
of  his  activities.  He  could  select  an 
incident  or  two  from  each  day’s  experi¬ 
ences  and  examine  them  critically  to  see 
if  he  is  helping  pupils  to  gain  self  en¬ 
hancement  and  to  meet  their  develop¬ 
mental  tasks. 


An  Examination  0/ Teacher  Reaaion 

to  Adolescent  Needs 

}^y  Dr.  Goldie  Roth  Kaback 
Assistant  Professor,  The  School  of  Education 


The  C'ity  College, 

HYSICAL,  emotional,  social,  and 
intcllcxtual  needs  bej^n  to  unfold 
from  the  very  beginning  of  life. 
Much  time  and  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  description  of  these  needs  and  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  human 
organism  indicates  satisfaction  or  frus¬ 
tration  in  relation  to  them.  This  paper 
purports  to  examine  teacher  reaction  to 
the  more  commonly  observed  adolescent 
needs. 

Physical  Needs 

'Fhe  satisfying  of  nutritional  and 
bodily  needs,  as  well  as  the  need  to  go 
on  living,  to  avoid  danger,  to  relax,  to 
recover  when  ill  or  injured,  to  overcome 
handicaps,  to  l(M)k  forward  to  the  future 
—  these  have  lx*en  recognized  as  basic 
to  life  in  any  society.  In  addition,  the 
adolescent  in  our  society  has  a  need 
to  become  accustomed  to  new  hodilv 
changes  and  a  need  to  have  others 
notice  that  such  changes  have  occurred. 
Bovs  during  this  period  are  proud  of 
their  newfound  strength  and  developing 
physicpie;  girls  too  want  to  he  noticed, 
although  manv  of  them  are  uncertain 
as  to  whether  the  new  hodv  build  be¬ 
comes  them  or  is  in  keeping  with  cur¬ 
rent  concepts  of  feminine  pulchritude. 

The  adolescent’s  need  for  a  feeling 
of  securitv  and  adecpiacs’  is  related  to 
his  phvsical  development.  An  adoles¬ 
cent’s  acceptance  of  his  role  during  the 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

various  "awkward”  or  "clumsy”  growth 
periods  is  often  facilitated  or  impeded 
by  the  adult's  concern  over  the  adoles¬ 
cent’s  inability  to  stand  or  to  walk  prop¬ 
erly  or  to  handle  rare  and  delicate  ob¬ 
jects  without  breaking  them. 

Short  or  tall  stature,  over-or  under¬ 
weight  are  often  closly  related  to  various 
forms  of  classr(K)m  behavior  whenever 
an  adolescent  feels  that  he  is  at  either 
end  on  a  scale  of  norms.  Teachers  be¬ 
come  smaller  as  adolescents  grow  taller. 
Positional  needs  are  jolted  when  teach¬ 
ers,  formerly  accustomed  to  "looking 
down”  now  have  to  “look  up”.  A  re¬ 
versal  in  size  role  may  also  bring  with 
it  the  realization  that  the  former  "little 
hoy”  or  “little  girl”  is  now  becoming 
more  mature  with  regard  to  values  and 
concepts  formerly  accepted,  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  teacher  had  spoken.  Teachers 
are  fretjuently  attracted  to  the  more 
immature  looking  adolescent  who  still 
retains  a  "little  hoy”  or  "little  girl”  look. 
Often,  however,  a  teacher  will  rational¬ 
ize  the  relationship  by  indicating  that 
the  younger  hmking  child  demands 
more  attention  and  understanding  be¬ 
cause  he  .s  less  mature.  While  this 
attitude  certainly  merits  consideration, 
the  (|uestion  also  arises  whether  teacher 
reaction  is  based  on  a  paternalistic  need 
to  direct  and  guide,  or  whether  teacher 
reaction  is  in  answer  to  a  felt  need 
emanating  from  the  adolescent  himself. 
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Emotional  and  Personal  Needs 

Gocxl  adjustment  results  when  basic- 
human  needs  are  gratified  according  to 
prevailing  cultural  judgment.  Teacher 
and  adolescent  alike,  have  a  need  to  he 
loved,  accepted  and  admired.  Fach  has 
a  need  for  a  feeling  of  security  and  a 
need  to  he  free  from  anxiety,  if  each  is 
to  escape  the  effects  of  emotional  tur¬ 
moil.  Each  has  a  need  to  feel  that  the 
universe  is  deptmdahle  and  trustworthy, 
and  each  must  experience  a  feeling  of 
independence  and  self-worth.  Difficul¬ 
ties  arise,  however,  when  the  goals 
which  express  the  atlolescent’s  needs 
differ  from  those  set  by  teachers;  when 
the  adolescent’s  feelings  of  self-worth 
are  ignored,  when  the  adolescent  is  bur¬ 
dened  with  adult  responsibility  one  day 
and  treated  like  a  child  the  next  day, 
or  when  the  adolescent  is  reprimanded 
when  he  fails  to  achieve  according  to 
some  preconceivetl  adult  standard. 

The  adolescent  has  a  need  to  take 
responsibility,  for  this  is  one  wav  of 
demonstrating  to  his  world  that  he  is 
growing  up.  However,  he  also  has  a 
great  need  to  feel  the  confidence  that 
teachers  must  have  in  his  ahilitv  to 
undertake  and  to  complete  a  task  suc- 
cessfullv.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
sluiw  confidence  in  an  adolescent  when 
great  satisfaction  is  bc-ing  derived  from 
a  de|x*ndencv  relationship.  ITuis  we 
mav  have  the  situation  in  a  classnxim 
in  which  the  adolescent  has  a  need  to 
take  res|>onsiiblitv,  to  assc*rt  his  inde- 
|x*ndenie,  and  a  teachc-r’s  need  to  keep 
an  adolescent  in  a  subordinate  position 
A  classroom  dictum  of  "You’re  not  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  understand,  wait  until 
vou  grow  up”  may  onlv  serve  to  arouse* 
an  unverbali/ed  attitude  of  "You  treat 
me  like  a  child  lx*cause  you  fear  my 
growing  independence”.  And  even 
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when  a  teacher  does  try  to  understand, 
an  adolescent  in  order  to  demonstrate 
his  approaching  adulthocxl,  may  resort 
to  some  hit  of  behavior  as  to  cause  the 
teacher  to  wonder  whether  the  adoles¬ 
cent  is  really  as  mature  as  the  teacher 
had  reason  to  believe  he  was. 

W'henever  an  adolescent’s  need  for 
independence  involves  behavior  not  in 
harmony  with  the  standards  and  values 
of  the  culture  in  which  he  lives,  this 
behavior  might  well  serve  as  a  signal: 
basic  personal  and  emotional  needs  have 
not  lx*en  met;  recpiests  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  irrevcxable  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions;  reproaches  have  been  distorted 
into  rejections.  Fre(|uently  an  adoles¬ 
cent’s  attempt  to  prv  l(H)se  from  rules 
and  regulations  only  serves  to  bring 
forth  increased  restriction  and  admoni¬ 
tion  —  and  the  battle  hc'comes  a  test 
of  psychological,  if  not  actual  phvsical 
strength,  bc-tween  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  adolescent  has  a  need  for  limits, 
although  this  need  is  overl(K>ked  or  over¬ 
shadowed  by  his  various  attempts  to 
control  such  limits.  Fimits  set  hv  teach¬ 
ers  are  often  a  welcome  protection  and 
safeguard,  even  when  the  acKdescent 
ap|x*ars  to  (jiiestion  and  pcThaps  to  rein*! 
against  them.  The  statement  of  "lie 
gives  us  too  much  homework  and  read¬ 
ing  to  do”  may  have  a  disparaging  ring 
hut  there  may  also  b<*  the  satisfving  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  teacher  reallv  cares  whether 
the  adolescent  has  mastered  the  assign¬ 
ment  or  not.  riie  adolescent  may  feel 
more  secure  within  limits  than  he  is  free 
to  acknowledge,  particularlv  ^.hen  these 
limits  give  him  the  op|X)rtunity  to  "save 
face”  and  to  ger  out  of  h»»me  and  peer 
involvements  which  demand  greater 
sophistication  and  maturity  than  he  is 
presc*ntlv  capable  of.  "I  have  home¬ 
work  tf)  do  tfKlav”  has  been  used  on 
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more  than  one  occasion  to  get  out  of 
some  unpleasant  chore  or  obligation. 

There  may  be  a  realistic  basis  for 
setting  limits,  but  there  is  also  a  need 
to  understand  the  effects  of  these  limits 
on  the  adolescent’s  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Demanding  that  the  adolescent 
hand  in  an  assignment  by  a  given  date 
is  one  way  of  setting  limits;  pointing  out 
the  relationship  between  current  class 
discussion  and  the  value  of  additional 
reference  material  pertinent  to  the  topic, 
is  yet  another  way  of  setting  limits. 

Daily  experience  with  adolescents 
has  taught  us  that  the  adolescent  will 
listen  and  consider  restrictions  and  limi¬ 
tations,  provided  they  are  comprehen¬ 
sible  and  reasonable.  Few  adolescents 
will  accept  limits  without  a  struggle, 
particularly  if  these  limits  were  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  adult  desiring 
to  exercise  control  and  authority. 

Social  Nccd% 

I  Inman  Ix-ings  have  need  of  friends 
and  close  associates  with  whom  to  share 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  dreams  and 
their  plans.  The  adolescent,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  has  a  strong  need  to  be  identified 
with  a  group.  The  need  to  belong  to 
a  peer  group  is  even  stronger  among 
those  adolescents  who  feel  misunder¬ 
stood  by  parents  or  other  adults  in  their 
community.  Tlie  adolescent’s  need  for 
frientls,  however,  may  result  in  lessened 
interest  In  classroom  routines,  and  it  Is 
here  that  the  academic  needs  of  teach¬ 
ers  are  Interfered  with. 

For  most  adolescents,  factual  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  acquisition  of  academic 
skills  are  secondarv  compared  to  the 
satisfactions  derived  from  the  increas¬ 
ing  MH'ial  activities  which  occupy  them 
as  their  world  begins  to  expand  beyond 
the  home  and  the  classroom.  Teacher 
reaction  often  then  becomes  one  of 


subtle  un verbal! zed  criticism  or  of  com¬ 
municated  remarks  in  the  form  of  "I 
can't  understand  what  this  pupil  finds 
in  Mary  or  Joe  or  Harry”  when  Mary 
or  Joe  or  Harry  may  provide  just  the 
lightness  or  gayety  which  the  adolescent 
lacks  and  which  the  teacher  or  other 
adult  may  not  be  able  to  provide.  A 
teacher’s  direct  objection  to  friends  or 
to  numerous  social  activities  may  often 
become  a  contributing  factor  to  school 
drop-out,  poor  attendance,  or  increased 
rebellion  against  siKietal  standards  in 
general. 

A  teacher  absorbed  with  his  own 
need  to  impart  knowledge  and  skill  is 
often  prone  to  fantasize  a  group  of  ado¬ 
lescents  eager  to  quaff  every  last  noun 
and  adjective  and  fail  to  sec  the  busy, 
restless  row  of  faces  before  him  in  haste 
to  get  out  to  the  adjoining  baseball  lot, 
the  part-time  job,  or  the  corner  drug 
store.  The  abyss  between  real  and 
imagined  pupil  participation  becomes 
even  wider  when  the  adolescent  begins 
to  become  preoccupied  with  daydreams 
or  when  the  adolescent  boy  becomes 
more  aware  of  the  adolescent  girl  and 
the  adolescent  girl  becomes  more  aware 
of  the  adolescent  boy.  A  former  class¬ 
room  acquaintance  whom  the  teacher 
has  heard  referred  to  as  "rough,  sloppy, 
and  a  pest”  now  becomes  the  sought 
after  date  or  "steady”;  the  former  quiet, 
unassuming  girl  now  blossoms  into  the 
heart-throb  who  causes  the  adolescent 
boy  to  blush  and  to  stammer  as  he  asks 
her  to  go  to  the  school  dance  with  him. 
The  teacher’s  ow'n  status  needs  then 
become  evident  when  an  appointment 
with  him  is  broken  or  postponed  because 
of  an  imminent  social  engagement  with 
a  membt'r  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  when 
a  carefully  prepared  lessi)n  plan  is 
ignored  by  an  adolescent  for  whom 
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“dates”  are  unrelated  to  historical 
events. 

Intellectual  Needs 

To  think,  to  acquire  facts,  to  work 
out  explanations,  to  direct  efforts  toward 
a  goal,  to  believe  in  something  outside 
the  self  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
intellectual  needs  basic  to  gexx!  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth.  In  addition,  the 
adolescent  has  a  need  to  reexamine 
standards  and  values  formerly  accepted 
without  question,  llis  need  to  appraise 
and  to  compare  teacher  criteria  for 
behavior  and  adjustment  with  those 
held  by  his  peers  or  by  other  groups, 
in  his  society  may  add  to  an  estranged 
teacher-pupil  relationship. 

The  “review  period"  is  particularly 
trying  for  teachers  who  suddenly  reaUze 
that  they  are  no  longer  the  source  of 
all  wisdom  and  knowledge;  they  are  no 
longer  the  judges,  it  is  they  who  are 
now  being  judged.  And  unless  the 


teacher  has  a  world  beyond  the  class¬ 
room  for  the  satisfying  of  intellectual 
needs,  be  it  in  the  form  of  reading  or 
discussion  or  advanced  graduate  work, 
he  will  indeed  become  vulnerable  to 
attack  from  even  the  youngest  adoles¬ 
cent  in  his  class. 

Summary 

To  participate  in  the  shaping  of 
dreams  and  goals  and  plans  of  the 
future  is  the  privilege  of  the  teacher. 
The  degree  of  self-satisfaction  which 
any  teacher  derives  from  this  role,  how¬ 
ever,  is  closely  related  to  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  needs.  Perhaps  it  is  not  until  the 
teacher  has  become  more  aware  of  the 
nature  of  his  reaction  to  adolescent 
behavior  can  he  Ix'gin  to  fathom  the 
complex  relationships  which  develop 
between  his  own  physical,  emotional, 
social,  and  intellectual  needs  and  those 
of  his  students. 


Implications  for  the  Counselor 

Hy  Dr.  Pehcival  M.  Symonds 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


A  STUDY  in  which  1  am  now  en- 
^aKed  consisting  of  the  interview¬ 
ing  and  testing  of  28  young  men 
and  women,  2S  to  30  years  old,  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  are  beset  with  numerous 
problems — vocational,  marital,  social 
relationships,  and  self-acceptance — 
which  could  have  been  discerned  13 
years  ago  if  we  had  been  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  clearly  evident  telltale 
signs.’ 

I'ducators  have  an  obligation  to  help 
young  people  while  they  are  still  in 
sch(K>l  to  meet  more  successfully  the 
problems  which  they  are  to  face  in  later 
years.  But  this  reejuires  that  someone 
in  the  schtxil — a  counselor — shall  be 
delegated  and  equippetl  to  deal  with 
these  problems  on  a  ctmnseling  basis. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  teacher 
should  lx*  a  counselor  and  this  would  be 
a  highly  desirable  development.  But  it 
has  also  lx*en  said  that  no  one  can  go 
further  in  counseling  others  than  he  has 
gone  in  understanding  himself  and  this 
would  definitely  limit  the  counseling 
services  that  the  untrained  pers^)n  can 
render. 

Manv  of  the  problems  faced  bv  ado¬ 
lescents  are  superficial,  top  level  prob¬ 
lems  that  can  be  eased  bv  rather  direct 
pnx'edures  of  providing  information  and 
giving  advice  In  one  or  two  counseling 
sessions.  But  bv  far  the  larger  number 
of  adolescent  difficulties  involve  deeper 
segments  of  the  personality  and  these 


conflicts  can  be  resolved  only  by  coun¬ 
seling  help  requiring  psychological  skill 
and  insight  on  the  part  of  the  counselor. 

There  is  reason  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  high  turnover  and  chronic  shortage 
in  the  teaching  profession,  for  the  work 
of  the  teacher  becomes  more  and  more 
highly  professional.  This  is  particular¬ 
ly  true  of  counseling.  The  days  have 
passed  when  counselors  can  be  chosen 
from  those  teachers  who  have  been  un¬ 
successful  in  tbe  hope  that  if  he  has 
failed  in  handling  a  r(X)mful  of  pupils 
perhaps  he  can  handle  successfully  one 
pupil  at  a  time.  The  days  have  also 
passed  when  one  could  call  himself  a 
counselor  because  he  had  made  himself 
proficient  in  the  handling  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  tests  and  their  statistical  treatment. 

Tfxlay  a  counselor  must  have  all  of 
the  psychological  insight  that  he  can 
command  based  on  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  hu¬ 
man  adjustment,  sensitivity  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  adolescent  youth,  and  a  keen 
perception  of  the  influence  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  and  s<x:ial-cultural  forces  on  |x:r- 
sonality.  To  be  sure  the  counselor  is 
expected  to  learn  much  from  tests,  not 
only  from  the  longer  established  apti¬ 
tude  tests  but  the  newer  projective  tech¬ 
niques,  hut  beyond  this  the  counselor 
must  have  a  profound  understanding  of 
adolescence  so  that  by  a  process  of  em¬ 
pathy  he  can  anticipate  attitudes  and 


I.  Thu  U  a  follow-up  study  of  the  same  individuals  included  in  an  investiKation  of 
kdolrscent  fantasy  conducted  1 3  years  ago  and  published  under  the  title  AJolacent  Fantasy 
hy  the  Columbia  University  Press.  1949. 
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feelings  that  are  reluctantly  revealed 
through  verbal  communication. 

Teaching  (as  contrasted  with  coun¬ 
seling)  of  necessity  tends  to  be  imper¬ 
sonal.  Students  in  schools  learn  habits, 
skills,  acquire  information,  form  atti¬ 
tudes  in  the  study  of  language,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  history,  art,  music  and 
other  school  subjects.  The  more  direct 
study  of  the  individual  and  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  his  attitudes  toward  himself 
requires  a  special  approach  which  we 
call  counseling.  But  in  counseling,  t(X), 
we  expect  to  deal  with  normal,  rational, 
well  integrated  human  beings  who  can 
approach  their  problems  on  a  problem 
solving  basis,  use  information  effectively 
and  make  their  own  decisions.  Where 
there  is  emotional  disturbance  and  neu¬ 
rotic  trends  Tand  this  happens  more 
fre(|uently  than  we  like  to  admit)  a  still 
more  speciali/ed  preness  called  psycho¬ 
therapy  must  be  employed. 

It  has  been  the  traditional  belief  that 
psychotherapy  is  a  service  that  only  a 
medically  trained  person  is  competent 
to  render,  and  the  school  counselor  is 
prepared  to  refer  casc*s  to  qualified  spe¬ 
cialists — psychiatrists  or  clinical  psy¬ 
chologists — when  the  individual  shows 
symptoms  that  indicate  emotional  dis¬ 
turbance.  But  the  dividing  line  is  diffi- 
cult  to  draw  between  what  is  normal 
and  what  is  pathological  and  the  better 
one  becomes  accjuainted  with  person¬ 
ality  problems  the  more  one  sees  that 
emotional  involvement  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  and  that  a  majoritv 
of  those  who  present  themselves  to  the 
counselor  re(|uirc  psychotherapy’  rather 
than  simple  counseling.  The  upshort 
of  this  is  that  the  counselor  of  adoles¬ 
cents  in  the  future  must  he  ecjuipped  to 
deal  with  those  who  consult  him  on  a 
simple  psychotherapc-utic  basis  as  well 


as  employing  straight-forward  counsel¬ 
ing  procedures. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  discussion  has 
given  the  impression  that  a  counselor 
should  be  a  highly  technical  person,  a 
kind  of  engineer,  a  manipulator,  some¬ 
one  who  is  cold  and  "objective."  On 
the  contrary,  more  than  in  any  other 
profession  that  serves  youth,  the  coun¬ 
selor  should  he  a  real  human  being,  full 
of  warmth  in  his  relationships,  interest¬ 
ed  in  others  and  with  a  keen  desire  to 
help  others.  But  helping  others  consists 
fundamentally  in  assisting  them  to  help 
themselves,  to  steer  their  own  course*, 
to  make  their  own  dcTisions.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  driving  instructor  in  the  dual 
control  car  gives  his  pupil  the  major 
responsibilty  for  steering,  using  the 
brake  and  accelerator.  Me  is  there  to 
offer  suggestions  and  to  step  in  to  take 
over  the  controls  In  case  of  emergency. 

The  counselor  places  his  major  em¬ 
phasis  on  attempting  to  understand  his 
client.  The  counselor  primarily  Is  a 
student  of  human  nature,  rather  than 
a  controller  of  others.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  frequently,  that  teachers  with¬ 
out  special  training  have  the  teacher 
obsession  to  influence,  guide,  direct, 
control,  and  therefore  make  rather  poor 
counselors. 

The  counselor  foregoes  thes<*  direct 
inethrKls  and  assumes  as  his  task  that 
of  encouraging  his  subject  to  react,  with 
the  ho|H*  that  cventuallv  the  subject  can 
take  the  steering  wheel  of  his  own  life 
without  assistance  from  another.  5>o 
the  counself)r  Is  an  accepting  and  per¬ 
missive  person  and  avoids  any  attitude 
of  criticism,  blame,  or  punishment;  for 
it  Is  only  hv  demonstrating  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  that  he  is  accepting  and  permissive 
can  he  persuade  his  subject  to  try  things 
on  his  f)wn.  In  particular,  the  coun- 
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sclur  ut  adulcsccnl  )uutii  must  {)ermit 
his  subject  tu  express  his  negative  leel- 
mgs  so  that  these  feelings  will  lose  their 
grip  on  him. 

And  then  as  the  counselor  begins  to 
understand  his  subject,  he  communi¬ 
cates  his  understanding  to  him.  It  has 
been  said  that  one  of  the  primary  tasks 
of  education  is  the  development  of  self¬ 
understanding  and  this  becomes  one  of 
the  resjKinsibilities  of  the  counselor, 
lests  and  questionnaires  contribute  tu 
this  self-understanding,  but  should  be 
used  only  when  a  boy  or  girl  is  ready 
for  them  and  seeks  the  information  they 
can  furnish.  Only  too  often  tests  and 
questionnaires  become  a  crutch  fur  the 
insecure  counselor.  (Jne  of  the  first 
tasks  of  the  counselor  is  to  help  the  buy 
or  girl  face  himself;  and  this  can  be 
done  by  showing  the  way — for  when 
the  counselor  accepts  and  tolerates,  then 
the  boy  or  girl  is  helped  to  accept  and 
tolerate  himself. 

'I'he  counselor  of  adolescent  youth 
must  be  ready  tu  accept  the  immaturity 
of  his  subject.  'I'he  ordinary  boy  or 
girl  has  not  learned  to  focus  attention 
on  himself.  It  is  unusual  for  the  young 
adolescent  tu  admit  that  he  has  prob¬ 
lems.  He  is  afraid  of  facing  himself 
that  directly.  Seeing  everything  as  a 
juke  is  a  defense  against  facing  the 
reality  of  one’s  anxieties.  So  the  coun¬ 
selor  must  have  a  great  deal  of  tolerance 
and  patience  and  be  willing  to  accept 
small  advances.  The  counselor  can 
afford  to  be  one  step  ahead  of  his  young 
adolescent  subject.  He  expresses  in 
words  things  that  he  is  sure  his  young 
subject  feels. — ‘‘Your  folks  think  your 
brother  is  quicker  than  you  in  studies,” 
“Perhaps  you  feel  a  little  ashamed  to 
admit  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
books,”  "I  guess  the  fellows  would  laugh 
at  you  if  they  knew  how  you  really  feel 
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about  girls.”  But  the  counselor  does  not 
go  too  far  ahead.  After  making  a  ten¬ 
tative  statement  of  this  kind,  the  coun¬ 
selor  waits  for  his  subject  to  respond, 
to  catch  up  with  him  in  his  thinking 
and  perhaps  to  go  beyond.  Little  by 
little  a  boy  or  girl  can  be  helped  to  face 
directly  his  problems,  to  grapple  with 
them  and  to  work  out  some  solution  to 
them. 

As  children,  boys  and  girls  seem  to 
have  little  responsibility  for  themselves. 
When  problems  arise,  it  is  their  parents 
who  seek  help.  As  young  men  and 
women  they  may  be  concerned  them¬ 
selves  about  their  problems  and  on  their 
own  initiative  they  may  seek  assistance. 
Somewhere  in  the  adolescent  period  this 
transition  to  self-responsibility  takes 
place,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  to  facilitate  this  movement  toward 
self-responsibility. 

The  guidance  movement  in  this 
country  started  with  vocational  guid¬ 
ance — and  helping  young  people  with 
their  vocational  problems  still  persists  as 
one  of  the  main  areas  in  which  coun¬ 
seling  is  needed.  Assistance  with  edu¬ 
cational  planning  and  the  day-by-day 
problems  of  educational  achievement 
also  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the 
counselor’s  calendar.  But  there  is  a 
trend  toward  helping  the  boy  or  girl 
with  their  more  ultimate  problems  of 
defining  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
people  with  whom  they  must  live,  and 
helping  them  to  become  surer  of  them¬ 
selves,  more  self-accepting,  more  self- 
confident,  and  better  able  to  steer  their 
own  course.  To  be  sure,  this  involves 
problems  of  vocation,  study,  boy-girl 
relations,  recreation,  health,  etc.  But 
the  emphasis  today  is  on  the  youth 
himself  rather  than  tangentially  on  the 
problems  with  which  he  is  struggling. 


Implications  for  the  Coach 

and  Recreation  Leader 

Hy  Dll.  I.EONARI)  A.  I.ARSON 

Chairtnati,  Uepartmetit  of  Physical  luiucatioti,  Health  ami  Hccreatiun 
Sch(X}l  of  P.ducation,  New  York  University 


THM  future  of  the  world  defends 
uiK)n  the  youth,  yet  relatively  few 
people  truly  understand  them. 
Basically,  youth  have  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  motivations,  needs  and  desires, 
the  differences  lie  in  the  fact  that  no 
two  youth  have  the  same  qualities  in 
the  same  form  or  proportion.  Thus,  it 
is  the  complexity  of  the  individual  com¬ 
bined  with  the  limitations  of  present 
knowledge  of  our  people  which  prevents 
a  thorough  understanding  of  human  be¬ 
havior.  I.ack  of  understanding,  limits 
the  guidance  an  adult  can  give  and 
accounts  in  some  degree  to  the  small 
numlx-r  of  individuals  who  are  able  to 
become  capable,  well-adjusted,  inspired 
and  happy  persons. 

The  Complexed  Individual 

Individual  traits,  characteristics  and 
abilities  vary  considerably.  Differences 
are  found  in  status,  educability,  aebieve- 
ment  and  capacities.  Such  characteris¬ 
tics  and  differences  involve  every  aspect 
of  human  organism  —  mental,  social, 
emotional  and  physical.  All  aspects  of 
differences  must  be  considered  in  plan¬ 
ning  educational  programs.  Some  of 
tbe  differences  which  are  more  pertin- 
entlv  related  to  programs  of  athletics 
and  recreati»)n  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows;  1.  Health  Differencei.  In¬ 
dividuals  varv  in  strength,  endurance, 
vitality,  frustrations,  tensions,  strains, 
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mental  and  physical  reactions  and  the 
ability  to  sustain  work  and  play.  What 
is  goixl  for  one  individual  may  not  re¬ 
present  a  need  for  another.  In  fact,  it 
might  have  an  unfavorahle  response. 
2.  Skilled  differences.  Individuals  will 
differ  in  their  abilities  to  manipulate 
their  bodies  for  physical  work  and  play. 
Some  are  able  to  |H‘rform  with  ease  and 
grace  while  others  pay  a  high  energy 
cost  due  to  the  lack  of  skill.  It  is  difli- 
cult  for  the  individual  to  Ix'come  inter¬ 
ested  or  a  participant  in  activities  if  he 
is  unable  to  perform.  The  range  in 
individual  skill  varies  from  those  per¬ 
sons  having  difficulty  in  walking  to  the 
Olympic  Ohampion  with  motor  co¬ 
ordination  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
a  complex  tlive.  3.  Aptitude  and  ca¬ 
pacity  differences.  Individuals  will  vary 
in  their  abilities,  rates  and  levels  of 
learning.  Some  are  unable  to  learn  and 
some  have,  as  it  would  appear,  infinite 
capacities.  4.  Interest  differences.  In¬ 
dividuals  also  will  vary  in  their  motiva¬ 
tions  for  various  life  activities.  It  is 
recognized  that  interest  is  learned  and 
one  must  lie  willing  to  participate  in 
activities  in  order  to  establish  a  full 
measure  of  their  worth.  Again  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  are  wide  and  varied. 
5.  Circumstantial  differences.  Ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate  environments  will 
differ.  Persrms  seek  companions  under 
different  circumstances.  It  has  been 
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demonstraU'd  that  the  external  factors 
play  an  important  part  in  shaping  the 
personality  of  the  individual.  It  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  even  under 
similar  circumstance's  the  reactions  will 
vary  from  individual  to  individual. 

6.  r.duiational  differences.  Individuals 
will  also  vary  in  their  educational  back* 
ground.  Because  one  is  exposed  to  an 
educational  program  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  mean  that  learning  (Kcurs.  Instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  the  same  for  individuals  but 
learning  will  vary.  .Motivation  is  an 
important  factor.  Some  individuals  re¬ 
sist  all  learning.  Some  are  unable  to 
comprehend  and  understand.  7.  Cul¬ 
tural  differences.  The  ways  of  life  of 
individuals  will  vary  greatly.  Such  dif* 
ferentes  are  the  result  of  the  home, 
community,  sch(M)l  environments  and  of 
course  differences  in  human  biology. 
8.  Differences  in  objectives.  Individu¬ 
als  will  vary  in  their  purposes  of  life. 
Again,  no  two  individuals  are  alike  in 
any  exact  degree.  Thev  may  aspire  to 
the  same  profession  hut  purposes  will 
vary.  How  thev  will  perform  in  the 
profession  will  also  differ.  Success  is 
also  in  variance.  9.  Value  differences. 
The  values  that  an  individual  places  on 
various  life  activities  will  also  varv. 
Values  which  are  considered  unimpor¬ 
tant  to  some  indivduals  become  major 
purposes  for  other  persons.  Social 
values  may  be  accepted  or  rejected. 
Standards  vary  from  individual  to  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  to  group. 

The  Opportunities  for  Education 

As  one  reviews  individual  differences 
the  magnitude  and  range  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  necessarv  to  meet  needs 
becomes  immediatelv  apparent.  How¬ 
ever,  one  can  plan  with  confidence  pro¬ 
grams  because  evidence  indicates  what 


well  planned  programs  can  accomplish. 
Wide  differences  in  individuals  can  be 
reduced  and  elevated  to  higher  stK'ial 
accomplishments  and  standards.  Suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  will  be  determined 
by  the  degree  of  correlation  which  exists 
between  needs  and  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  program  content  in  terms 
of  wicial  standards.  In  this  connection 
programs  of  athletics  and  recreation  rep¬ 
resent  a  fundamental  educational  asset 
in  meeting  human  needs.  Fhrough 
such  programs  it  has  bc'en  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  change  traits,  char¬ 
acteristics  and  abilities  of  individuals 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  Such 
achievements  as  the  following  have  been 
accomplished:  I.  Boredom  to  joy  and 

happiness.  2.  W'orry  to  conhdence. 
3.  Fear  to  courage.  4.  Inferiority  to 
self-reliance.  5.  llmotional  upset  to 
contentment.  6.  Irritability  to  calm. 

7.  Bad  manners  to  g(K)d  manners. 

8.  Tiredness  to  vitality  and  endurance. 

9.  Restlessness  to  restfulness.  10.  Im¬ 
patience  to  patience.  11.  Ignorance 
to  well-informed.  12.  Poor  health  to 
good  health. 

The  Objectives 

How  changes  in  human  personality 
can  be  achieved  is  a  major  problem  in 
education.  What  changes  are  desired 
is  also  a  major  concern.  It  is  a  rather 
well  established  fact  that  educational 
programs  disregarding  the  needs  of  the 
individual  in  a  particular  environment 
cannot  be  considered  acceptable.  The 
individual  must  learn  to  adjust  in  his 
environment  bv  design  and  not  by  acci¬ 
dent.  I-!ducationaI  programs  therefore 
must  be  planned.  Omfidence  can  be 
placed  by  educators  in  the  programs  of 
athletics  and  recreation  because  of  their 
inherent  value  and  worth  in  changing 
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youth  towards  desirable  s<K'iaI  objec¬ 
tives.  It  has  been  indicated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  that  social  changes 
can  hi-  accomplished.  Such  objectives 
should  be  guides  for  educators. 

Some  of  the  needs  of  youth  w'hich 
seem  particularly  pertinent  Unlay  which 
might  serve  as  guides  for  eilucators  may 
be  presented  as  follows:  1.  The  need 
for  helonfiinn.  Nash  in  his  text  “Phi- 
loviphy  Of  itecreation  and  Leisure"  in¬ 
dicates  that  when  one  Ix'longs  he  is 
loyal  to  his  group.  Individual  loyalty 
and  group  loyalty  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  im|)ortant  objectives  of  American 
education  trnlay.  In  athletics  it  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  the 
individual  who  is  not  loyal  to  his  team 
will  reduce  the  chances  of  success  of 
the  team.  2.  The  need  for  joy  and 
happiness.  If  one  were  to  select  any 
one  major  purpose  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  ttnlay  it  would  result  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  individual  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness.  S|K)rts  in  American  culture  play 
a  large  part  in  the  ways  of  life  for  many 
|x^)ple.  Athletic  activities  must  be 
taught  in  order  to  gain  the  most  from 
these  inherently  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  activities.  3.  The  need  for  confi¬ 
dence,  courajie  and  self-reliance.  The 
ability  of  an  individual  to  live  fully  with 
tonfidence,  courage  and  self-reliance 
must  be  learned.  The  belief  in  oneself 
and  others  is  fundamental.  S|x»rts  rep¬ 
resents  these  qualities  in  the  first  order. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  medi¬ 
um  in  education  containing  values  as 
high  as  thos(‘  found  in  athletics.  If  this 
environment  is  used  correctly  and  di¬ 
rected  towards  wicial  standards  one  of 
the  finest  educational  opfH)rtunities  is 
open  for  the  education  of  vouth. 
4.  The  need  for  a  strong  body  and 
skills  for  work  and  play.  Skills  are 
needed  in  order  to  develop  the  body. 


A  strong  htnly  is  one  with  great  vitality 
which  also  reflects  in  other  human 
qualities.  A  natural  urge  for  activity 
in  youth  must  he  used  hy  the  educator 
in  developing  his  htnly.  If  this  urge  is 
not  satisfied  early  in  life  it  will  grailual- 
ly  he  lost  and  the  child  will  not  Ixmefit. 
5.  The  need  for  cjtallenge,  creatireness 
and  sense  of  success.  In  life  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  constantly  challenged  and 
must  be  able  anti  prepared  t«»  meet 
challenges  with  confidence  anti  suc¬ 
cess.  Creative  activity  must  he  a  part 
of  the  individual's  preparation  anti  skill. 
(  tmfitlence  can  be  placetl  in  s|x»rts  anti 
recreation  because  the  patterns  are  st) 
many  anti  varietl.  It  is  |>ossihle  for 
intlivitlual  tlifferences  t«)  fit  anti  to 
accomplish  anil  succeeil.  In  this  regard 
the  activity  itself  mav  not  Ik*  im|>ortant 
in  the  stxial  ortler.  Yet  what  has  hap- 
peneil  as  a  pnxess  t)f  participation  is 
funilametal.  Because  s|M)rts  are  inher¬ 
ently  valuable  in  meeting  this  need  it 
must  be-  a  part  tif  a  well-plannetl  educa¬ 
tional  prtjgram.  6.  The  need  for  com¬ 
petition  and  achievement.  Preparation 
of  youth  for  desirable  anti  successful 
competition  in  prf)fessional  and  stxial 
life  is  a  major  objective  in  education. 
Again  the  sfxial  value  of  the  activity  is 
not  important.  It  is  what  txcurs  to  the 
intlivitlual  as  a  result  of  participation. 
S|>orts  represent  the  highest  ortler  of 
competition.  The  tt)tal  personality  of 
the  intlivitlual  is  involvetl,  his  physical, 
emotional,  mental  anti  physical  being, 
lie  must  recognize  the  tlifferences  in 
abilities  anil  the  ef|uality  of  o|)p<irtunity. 
lie  must  know  what  it  means  to  ttniper- 
ate  anti  must  recognize  superirir  achieve¬ 
ment.  7.  The  need  for  living  in  the 
out-of-doors.  TTie  ptitential  values  for 
happiness  in  learning  about  the  out  of- 
tltKirs  is,  it  woulfl  seem,  withruit  limita¬ 
tions.  Lhe  scope  of  learning  anti  in- 
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hcrent  satisfactions  in  learning  about 
animals,  flowers,  trees,  rocks  and  natu¬ 
ral  developments  is  infinite,  iiduca- 
tional  programs,  therefore,  must  place 
heavy  emphasis  on  camping.  Some  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  reached  full  happi¬ 
ness  in  life  love  to  hunt,  fish,  hike  and 
take  trips  in  the  wocxls.  It  is  part  of 
their  normal  life.  *8.  The  need  for 
love,  sympathy  and  well-being.  Social 
and  professional  adjustment  must  in¬ 
clude  the  preparation  of  the  individual 
to  love,  to  have  sympathy  and  develop 
a  state  of  well-being.  I'hese  qualities 
arc  the  |K)tentials  in  programs  of  sports 
and  recreation.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  in  developing  under¬ 
standing  among  individuals  is  through 
programs  of  s|)orts  and  recreation.  One 
learns  to  understand  differences. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  effextive 


education  media  for  the  education  of 
youth  is  the  medium  of  athletics  and 
rcxreation.  In  many  instances  it  has 
been  considered  extracurricular  without 
plans  toward  desirable  outcomes.  Un¬ 
favorable  results  therefore  have  cx:cur- 
red.  If  one  is  seriously  interested  in 
changing  the  values  of  youth  to  such 
outcomes  as  joy,  happiness,  confidence, 
courage,  self-reliance,  belonging  one 
must  provide  programs  designed  for 
these  ends.  Athletic  and  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  not  only  provide  outcomes  as 
ends  but  also  serve  the  educator  as 
means  for  better  communities  —  local, 
state,  national  and  international.  Indi¬ 
vidual  improvements  will  therefore  re¬ 
sult  in  better  health,  better  adaptation 
to  life  situations  and  courage  to  move 
ahead  to  a  better  way  of  life. 


Implications  of  Adolescent  Problems 

for  Teacher-Training  Programs 

Ity  Dr.  Aii.i-:kn  Schoeppf 
Assistant  Professtyr  of  I'dmation 
Sew  York  University 

IN  1904  G.  Stanley  Hall  published  oiulary  school  teachers.  I’he  reinaincler 
his  classical  treatise,  Adolescence:  Its  of  this  pa|x.-r  will  present  some  fcK'i  in 
Psycholony  and  Its  Relation  to  Phys-  teacher-training  programs  which  the 
iolofiy,  Anthropulof>y,  Sotiology,  Sex,  writer  believes  to  be  im|K‘rative  if  we  are 
Crime,  Religion,  and  I'.ducatiun,  Now,  to  have  secondary  school  teachers  better 
half  a  century  later,  we  marvel  at  the  able  to  help  youth  meet  their  problems, 
ingenius  insights  and  |K‘netrating  vision  I'irst  and  basic  is  a  iK'tter  program  of 
of  .Mr.  Hall.  Ilesearch  in  the  interven-  selective  admission  to  teacher-training 
ing  |H‘riod  has  added  to  our  understand-  curricula.  Careful  screening  should  be 
ing  of  this  developmental  stage  and  made  not  only  on  the  basis  of  intellectual 
some  of  the  needs  of  youth  during  those  and  educational  maturity  but  etjual  or 
years.  even  greater  value  should  lx.*  placed  on 

To  be  sure  there  are  many  gaps,  but  emotional  and  scxial  maturity  of  the 
there  is  at  present  a  volume  of  knowl-  would-be  teacher  and  on  {potential  for 
edge  available  on  adolescence  which,  if  further  development  in  these  facets  of 
put  into  general  educational  practice  |K-rsonality.  More  and  more,  psycholo- 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  IxMm  both  to  our  gi^^ts  are  realizing  the  im|M)rtance  of 
youth  and  to  our  society.  It  is  lamen-  identification  in  all  socialization  and 
table  that  this  is  one  of  the  levels  of  learning.  As  Havighurst  says  in  delin- 
cducation  at  which  there  is  the  greatest  eating  the  marks  of  a  iiKKlern  scIkkjI: 
lag  in  implementation  of  research  find-  1  he  child  learns  by  identification 

ings.  Fducators  are  becoming  increas-  with  and  imitation  of  the  teachers 

ingly  aware  of  this,  as  evidenced  by  the  who  are  'significant  |H*rsons’  in  his 
fact  that  some  of  their  professional  life,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  instruc- 

organizations  have  directed  their  study  tion  he  receives  from  these*  and  other 

and  addressed  their  publications  to  this  teachers . He  learns  to  imi- 

matter  in  the  past  sc*veral  years.*  Still  tate  the  peojde  who  are  emotionally 
progress  has  been  verv  slow.  Why?  Un-  close  to  him  and  have  prestige  in  his 
c|uestionably  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  sight  —  namely,  the  significant  per- 

the  pre-service  training  program  of  sec-  sons  in  his  life.  He  learns  to  imitate 

1.  For  example: 

‘The*  imperative  need*  of  youth  of  secondary  schwil  aBe."  Hullelin  of  the  NatUmal 
Aitnclalion  of  Secondary  Schotd  Principals,  XXXI  ("Martn,  1947).  I’p.  3-144. 
Ransom.  W.  I,.  "How  well  d<K-s  your  hiRh  school  rate  on  the  t<  n  imperative  needs 
of  vouth?”  HuUetin  of  the  National  Assfyeiatum  of  Secondary -School  Principals, 
XXXIII  (October,  1949).  Pp.  8-46. 

Adaptinn  the  secondary  schord  program  to  the  needs  of  youth.  Fifty-s«*cond  Year- 
bex)k  of  the  National  Sexriety  for  the  Study  of  IxJucation.  Part  I.  1953. 
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their  manners,  lan^uaKe,  attitudes,  writer  feels  this  aspect  of  the  training 
and  values.  Kvery  child  learns  more  program  cannot  be  t(K)  stron);ly  under- 
from  example  than  from  precept,  scored.  In  a  penetrating  article  eniitled 
And,  while  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  “F-’rontiers  in  Teacher  I'.ducation"  lac- 
of  many  children  in  the  formal  and  ken/ie  made  the  same  emphasis: 
mechanical  sense  of  giving  instruc-  "I'lvidence  is  accumulating  which 

ti<in  to  them,  every  teacher  is  also  suggests  that  we  are  one  of  the  prin- 
a  mfKiel  of  imitation  by  a  smaller  cipal  causes  as  to  why  children  drop 

number  of  children  who  are  draw'n  out  r»f  our  secondary  sch(K)ls.  We 

emotionally  to  the  teacher  and  find  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  we  pro- 

him  or  her  to  Ik*  a  significant  per-  foundiv  affect  the  way  in  which 

son."*  many  learners  value  themselves, 

'leacher-training  institutions  have  a  The  key  to  this  whole  problem 

grave  MK'ietal  responsibility  to  train  as  seems  to  focus  in  how  we  as  teachers 
teachers  only  those  whom  societal  understand  ourselves.  What  are  our 
mores,  in  the  broad  sense,  would  con-  ideas  and  values?  How  do  we  view 

d<»ne  having  prestige  in  adolescents’  oursedves?  The  significant  factor  for 

eyes.  us  as  teachers  is  the  apparently  close 

Then  much  attention  should  be  relations  between  our  attitude  toward 

frKused,  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  oursidves  and  our  attitude  toward  the 

during  the  training  peri(Kl,  upon  help-  learners  in  our  classes.  If  we  would 

ing  the  potential  teacher  in  his  persrm-  help  others  with  problems  of  mental 

ality  development  and  self-understand-  hygiene  and  personal  adjustment — if 
ing.  I'his  mav  be  done  bv  direct  we  would  help  learners  tf)  understand 

instruction  in  psychologs,  scK'iology,  themselves,  it  becomes  necessary  that 

biology,  and  other  allietl  courses  and  by  we  understand  ourstdves. 
funi  tional  experiences  in  such  academic  The  full  implication  for  teacher 

subjects.  It  can  also  be  done  bv  greatly  education  is  not  as  yet  clear.  But 

extended  guidance  and  counstding  facil-  teacher  education  programs  need  to 
ities  and  in  less  formal  ways  through  bt*  fm  ussetl  on  tbe  problem  of  select- 

the  s«Kial  life  and  extracurricular  activi-  ing  and  developing  teachers  who  are 

ties  of  the  institution.  In  every  way  able  to  discover  tbe  perceptions  of 
possible  there  needs  to  be  opportunity  learners  and  wbo  can  understand 

given  both  for  group  experience  and  for  these  perceptions  or  views."* 

analysis  of  the  group  processes  operant.  The  end  of  the  preceding  quotation 
with  the  view  to  transfer  taking  place  leads  to  a  second  change  to  be  empba- 
when  the  individual  is  in  a  teaching  sized  in  training  secondary  teachers;  it 
situation.-  would  be  more  accurate  to  sav  "furtber 

I'he  prospective  teacher  must  under-  emphasized”,  for  significant  improve- 
stand  himself  and  his  motivations,  so  he  ment  has  been  made  in  recent  years, 
can  view  bis  own  interaction  with  stu-  In  order  to  discover  and  understand  per- 
dents  and  (Jtbers  more  objectively.  Tbe  ceptions  of  young  people  much  more 

2.  llaviRhurst.  Robert  J.  Human  development  and  education.  New  York;  long- 
mant,  Green  and  Cximpany.  I9S3.  PaRe  160. 

1.  Mackenzb',  Gordon  N.  "Frontieri  in  teacher  education.”  Iducational  l.eader- 
ship,  X  (May,  I9S3).  Page  480. 
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attention  needs  to  be  niven  to  learnin)^ 
ab«iut  adolesient  development  —  a  voutli's 
needs  and  means  to  satisfy  these.  I  bis 
needs  to  be  done  not  only  in  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  thorough  didactic  courses 
but  also  on  an  action  level  through 
laboratory  ex|H'riences  from  the  very  be- 
Kinnin^  of  a  training  program.  Much 
more  carefully  oriented  and  su|X'rvised 
direct  ex|x*rience  with  adolescents 
should  be  in  the  program;  this  should 
involve  the  prospective  teacher  progres¬ 
sively  from  observation  and  participa¬ 
tion  to  direct  res|x*nsibilitv,  as  in 
student'teachin^  or  internship.  It 
should  also  permit  of  assexiation  with 
adolescents  in  many  diiferent  situations, 
both  formal  and  informal.  There 
should  be  much  opfiortunity  h)r  ex|x*ri- 
ences  with  adolescents  in  out-of-sch(K)l 
stiiiations.  T'mphasis  should  constantly 
be*  upon  the  case-studv  approach,  case- 
studies  both  of  individuals  and  of  classes 
or  groups,  and  the  uni(|ueness  of  each 
situation.  The  [xitential  teacher  must 
become  imbued  with  the  scientilic  point 
of  view;  he  needs  constantly  t«)  make 
hvpothc'ses  afxmt  the  Ix'havior  of  youth 
he  is  observing  and  then  check  these 
and  scrutinize  carefully  his  errors. 
'I’hrounh  observation  he  must  also  lx* 
helped  to  recoj'ni/e  the  youth  whose 
behavior  is  so  deviant  he  needs  referral 
to  a  specialist.  In  this  way  can  he  ^^row 
in  his  ability  to  bc>  a  sensitive  leader  of 
youth. 

Hut  there  are  K^ave  dangers  if  the 
potential  teacher  becomes  all-engrossed 
in  his  concern  for  vouth’s  emotional 
and  scx'ial  needs.  All  adolescents  have 
skill  needs  as  well,  and  many  emotional 
and  social  problems  stem  from  a  feeling 
of  inadecjuacy  in  skills  necessarv  to  have 
status  in  a  group.  To  help  the  youth 
acquire  any  of  the  learnings  important 


to  him  the  teacher  must  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  the  individual  learns.  (  In 
this  connection  there  should  be  mucb 
opportunity  afforded  in  furthering  self¬ 
understanding  for  the  potential  teacher 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  his  own  learn¬ 
ing  pnxcclures.)  It  is  of  course  implicit 
that  he  must  have  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  attempting  to  guide  another  to 
learn.  The  teacher’s  concern  first  must 
bc‘  not  with  what  the  suhject  matter 
d(X‘s  to  the  child  hut  with  what  the 
child  dcx‘s  to  the  subject  matter.  There¬ 
fore,  the  first  approach  to  any  new 
learning  must  lx*  a  psvchological  one. 
Hut  in  the  end  the  new  learning  must 
be  clevelo|xcl  logically  to  the  skill  level 
so  the  individual  has  command  of  it. 
What  implications  has  this  for  training 
programs?  f  irst,  a  much  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  is  known  about  bow 
individuals  ap|X'ar  to  learn  must  lx* 
acquired  than  is  generallv  clone  by  to¬ 
day’s  undergraduate.  More  extensive 
and  complex  courses  on  the  psychology 
of  learning  and  more  exix*riences  of  a 
laboratory  and  functional  nature  in  this 
area  must  lx‘  in  the  training  curriculum. 
Secondly,  there  must  lx*  more  profes¬ 
sionalization  of  suhject  matter  so  the 
novice  teacher  may  learn  bc*tter  to  offer 
a  psvchological  approac  h  to  subject  mat¬ 
ter — one  that  will  he  appealing  to 
typical  adolescents — and  then  help  the 
youth  gradually  internalize  it  to  a  skill 
level. 

I’eacher-training  programs  have  char- 
acteristicallv  been  very  weak  on  psy¬ 
chologically  sound  methcMls  and  mate¬ 
rials  at  the  secondary  level.  Thev  have 
presc*ntecl  subject  matter  logicallv  and 
assumed  all  were  motivated  to  learn  it. 
VV'hen  these  met  with  failure,  the  solu¬ 
tions  in  effc'ct  have  usually  been  to 
"water  down"  the  content,  let  the  stu- 
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dent  fail  and  drop  out  at  legal  school¬ 
leaving  age,  or  transfer  to  a  vocational 
school  or  curriculum.  In  too  many  in¬ 
stances  I'xlucation  courses  have  dupli¬ 
cated  Psychology  courses  in  teaching 
ahfiut  the  adolescent  rather  than  em¬ 
phasizing  how  to  s(x.'ialize  him;  they 
have  not  built  upon  what  students  of 
human  behavior  have  learned  about 
behavior,  so  better  to  cope  with  it. 
Many  more  new  ingenious  meth(xls  and 
materials  need  to  be  developed  and  the 
potential  teacher  should  be  encouraged 
in  creativity  to  this  end.  Nor  do  new 
teachers  know  enough  about  materials 
already  available;  every  teacher-training 
institution  should  have  an  extensive 
curriculum  and  materials  laboratory. 
Czire  courses  have  been  one  admirable 
step  in  the  direction  of  organizing  the 
curriculum  for  youth  from  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  viewpoint.  Some  master  teachers 
have  accomplished  the  same  objectives 
in  a  more  traditional  setup.  There 
should  he  every  opportunity  for  poten¬ 
tial  teachers  to  learn  about  these  suc¬ 
cessful  undertakings  and  to  observe 
directly  such  programs. 


Paraphrasing  the  time-worn  clich4, 
no  teacher  is  teaching  either  individuals 
or  subject  matter  alone.  A  secondary- 
school  teacher  is  helping  youth  learn 
something.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
scrutini/.ation  of  this  sentence  makes 
the  rubrics  fall  into  place  and  succinctly 
defines  the  concerns  of  secondary  teach¬ 
er-training  programs  that  would  strive 
to  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 

1.  What  is  the  teacher  like? 

2.  What  is  the  youth  like? 

3.  What  will  the  youth  learn? 

4.  How  does  the  youth  learn? 

If  all  our  educational  institutions 
engaged  in  training  secondary  teachers 
were  to  examine  critically  their  current 
programs  and  curricular  offerings  in 
light  of  the  existing  research  on  these 
four  questions  and  were  to  make  the 
changes  indicated,  would  we  not  have 
made  a  significant  advance  in  gearing 
our  teacher-training  programs  to  assist 
prospective  teachers  to  learn  better  to 
aid  youth  with  their  problems?  The 
writer  thinks  so. 
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The  High  School  of  the  Future  Operated 
on  Basic  Scientific  Knowledge 

By  Dr.  Mai.colm  S.  MacI.kan 
Professor  of  l■.(iu^•ation 
Vuiversily  of  California 
I.OS  AitficU’s,  Calif. 


OB  this  issue  of  I  DL'CATIOS  I 
have  been  asked  to  s|K*culate,  to 
imagine  what  type  of  secondary 
schfK)l  we  would  have  if  it  were  run 
according  to  the  scientific  information 
we  know  alxnit  adolescents.  I, citing  my 
fancy  roam,  I  Ixrome  for  the  moment 
the  principal  of  such  a  scIkm)I.  Of 
course,  since  this  is  all  a  dream,  how'- 
ever  fundamentally  sound  and  practical, 
there  are  no  limitations  set.  T  he  school 
board  is  made  up  of  a  do/en  wise  men 
and  women  who  support  any  proposal 
made  provided  it  makes  scientific  sense. 
Funds  are  adecpiate  for  buildings, 
grounds,  supplies,  and  ample  salaries 
for  all  pcTsonnel.  W'ithin  this  frame¬ 
work  let  us  take  a  (|uick  hxik  at  the 
school  and  its  operation. 

Its  Phihsophy.  Board,  superinten¬ 
dent,  principal  and  staff  are  committed 
to  what  has  bc'en  variously  called  the 
pragmatic,  empirical,  experimental,  or 
instrumentalist  view  of  education.  This 
means  that  thev  know  that  the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  sc'h(K)l  must  fol¬ 
low  function.  Fninction  they  see  as  th«* 
satisfaction  of  two  basic  needs:  C  1 )  the 
needs  of  growing  adolescents,  and  (2) 
the  needs  of  our  American  demex-ratic 
society  for  a  vast  variety  of  citizens  with 
different  Interests,  values,  attitudes, 
abilities  and  skills.  While  some  of 


these  needs  of  lx>th  kinds  are  funda¬ 
mental  and  persistent,  others  shift  and 
change  with  the  ever-evolving  life  of 
man  and  his  world. 

Its  Prrn  ess.  Being  committed  to  this 
philosophy,  administration  and  staff, 
working  as  a  team,  follow  consistently 
a  prcxress  based  on  the  scientific  methfxl. 
This  metluHl  re«|uires  four  steps  that 
must  bc'  carried  simultaneously  and  con- 
tiniiouslv.  They  are: 

A.  Tlie  breaking  down  of  the  broad 
functions  just  describc’d  into  hard  spe¬ 
cifics  which  may  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  testable  hv|X)theses  or  answerable 
(piestions.  Thus  the  "needs  of  adoles¬ 
cents”  would  be  subdivided  into  "pres¬ 
ent”  nc*eds  and  "future  needi  which 
must,  in  part  at  least,  be*  prepared  for 
now”.  Often  these  cannot  lx*  sharply 
separated.  F  or  example,  we  do  not  aim 
to  teach  high  schfK»l  youngsters  how 
to  fx-come  effective  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers.  We  used  to  think  it 
unnecessary  tf>  teach  them  to  lx*  gcxxl 
husbands  and  wivt'S  and  parents.  How¬ 
ever,  when  w'e  find  from  the  19S2 
U.  S.  (Census  reports  that,  in  that  year, 
206,000  high  schex)!  boys  and  872,000 
girls,  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age, 
were  married;  28,000  divorced,  and 
12,000  separated  by  death,  and  when 
we  learn  that  another  6,000,000  were 
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married  under  age  24  and  84,000  were 
divorced,  we  have  facts  that  demon¬ 
strate  a  sene's  of  basic,  specific  and 
related  needs  of  adolescents.  There 
are  needs  to  he  taught  much  that  is 
known  of  the  values,  the  attitudes,  the 
hi'haviors,  the  techniques  and  the  skills 
that  are  fundamental  to  sound  hetero¬ 
sexual  adjustment,  courtship,  marriage 
and  family  life.  Within  each  of  these 
still  broad  areas,  more  and  more  spe¬ 
cific  functions  must  he  determined. 
Decision  must  be  made  as  to  what  can 
lx*  taught  in  the  classnxHn,  what  by 
mixed  boy  and  girl  activities,  and  what 
must  lx*  left  to  the  home,  the  church 
and  other  agencies. 

H.  I'unctions  determined  and  speci¬ 
fied  tell  us  in  this  mcxiern  high  sch(K)l 
what  is  to  he  done.  'I'he  next  step  is 
to  visualize  how.  To  answer  this  basic 
question  we  must  set  up  an  administra¬ 
tive,  teaching,  service  and  activity  struc¬ 
ture  designed  ex|x*rimentally  and  sub- 
jc'ct  to  continuous  change  and  modifica¬ 
tion.  I-or  example,  to  train  youngsters 
for  home  and  family  life  in  a  scientifi- 
cally  oriented  high  schex)!,  we  could  not 
at  all  hold  to  departmental  and  subject 
matter  lines  so  rigid  in  our  present 
sch(xils.  Properly  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  descrilxd,  the  entire  administra¬ 
tive  and  teaching  staff  would  have  to 
ofierate  as  a  team,  each  willinglv  con¬ 
tributing  his  knowledges  and  skills  to 
the  effort.  To  illustrate:  the  biologist 
wouKI  pour  in  the  essential  materials  of 
human  biology  and  leave  the  teaching 
about  amoebas,  earthworms  and  frogs  to 
satisfy  other  functions;  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  would  c-oncern  himself  with  the 
arithmetic  of  installment  buying,  sav¬ 
ings,  insurance  etc.  and  leave  bis 
algebra  and  geometry  for  application  to 
other  purposes;  the  teacher  of  physical 


education  would  plan  sports  and  activi¬ 
ties  that  boys  and  girls,  husbands  and 
wives  can  enjoy  together  and  not  spend 
all  of  his  time  and  effort  on  turning  out 
winning  teams.  Thus  it  would  go  with 
all  the  staff  and  with  the  students  Ux). 
In  the  scientifically  operated  high 
school,  students  would  take  part  in 
planning  and  executing  the  program, 
expressing  their  needs,  informing  the 
faculty  of  what  they  know,  what  they 
want  to  know,  and  what  to  them  seems 
irrelevant  and  inconsequental. 

C.  The  third  step  in  the  operation  of 
the  high  sch(X)l  geared  to  the  scientific 
methcxl  and  based  upon  what  science 
knows  about  adolescents,  is  evaluation, 
that  is  in  finding  out  what  results  we 
get  from  what  we  do  and  how  we  do 
it.  revaluation  takes  many  forms.  There 
is  the  repeated  testing  of  students  and 
their  developments,  the  measurement 
of  their  increase*  in  knowledge,  of  shifts 
in  their  values  and  attitudes,  of  the 
change  from  necessarily  imposed  disci¬ 
pline  to  self-discipline,  of  their  reach- 
ings  out  for  mature  behavior.  The 
results  of  these  measures  are  fed  back 
to  administration  and  staff  and  bring 
alxmt  refinement  of  statement  of  func¬ 
tions  and  reorganization  of  structure 
and  of  pnxess.  In  aildition  to  repeated 
testing,  there  is  evaluation  by  students 
lx)th  by  means  of  subjective  judgment 
and  refineil  “job  satisfaction"  scales 
applied  to  scluxding.  Most  important 
of  all  is  a  continuous  follow-up  longi¬ 
tudinal  study  of  the  later  growth  and 
development  of  both  graduates  and 
tlrop-outs  to  see  with  all  specificity 
possible  how  they  use  what  they  have 
leartied  in  high  sch<x)l  in  becoming  per¬ 
sons,  workers,  mates,  parents  and  citi¬ 
zens.  The  findings  of  these  evaluations 
are  als<)  fed  back  to  improve  both  the 
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(iehnition  of  functions  and  structure 
and  or^ani/ation. 

Its  Staff,  As  principal  of  this  scien- 
tihcally  oriented  hi^h  school,  1  should 
set  up  certain  as  yet  unfamiliar  criteria 
for  the  employment  of  our  teachers  in 
addition  to  the  common  and  necessary 
requirement  that  they  be  well  trained 
in  their  own  and  allied  fields  of  subject 
matter.  Whether  they  tauKht  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  I'n^^lish,  history  or  art, 

I  would  insist  that  they  he  thorou)(hly 
grounded  in  the  psychology  ami  soci¬ 
ology  of  adolescence;  in  personality,  per¬ 
ception  ami  learning  theory,  and  in  the 
meth(Kls  of  sr)cial  science  research. 
They  must  have  some  sf)phisticati()n  in 
testing  and  measurement  and  in  statis¬ 
tics  so  that  they  understand  the  virtues 
.ind  the  limitations  of  whatever  instru¬ 
ments  are  used:  quizzes,  essav  and  ob¬ 
jective  exams,  (x-rsonality,  attitude,  abil¬ 
ity,  achievement  and  interest  t(‘sts.  I 
would  either  ask  for  previous  training 
in  the  unfolding  field  of  group  dynam¬ 
ics  or  provide  it  as  part  of  the  in- 
service  program.  I'Jementarv  studies  in 
general  st*mantics  would  lx*  essential 
Bv  interview  and  «ither  teihni(|ues  I 
would  examine  candidates  for  jobs  in 
this  sch(M)l  for  certain  important 
attitudes  essential  to  its  ojx^ration' 
( I  )  They  would  hold  the  view  that  all 
students  who  are  able  to  enter  the  high 
sth(M)l  are  teachable;  (2)  they  would 
recognise  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
intelligences  other  than  academic,  that 
each  of  these  is  of  value  to  the  student 
who  possesses  it  and  to  vxietv,  and  that 
nf)ne  of  them  can  be  comp.rred  with 
f)thers  to  the  prestige  of  one  or  the  der- 
rogation  of  another;  they  would 

l<K)k  upf»n  themselves  as  scouts  search¬ 
ing  unceasingly  for  talents,  abilities  and 
keen  interests  in  their  students  instead 
of  as  an  elite  vyh«t  "possess  the  true 


word”  or  as  repairmen  whose  job  it  is 
to  tinker  with  the  "deficiencies”  of 
youngsters,  and  (4)  they  would  rejoice 
in  being  team  members  and  reject  the 
lx‘haviors  of  either  the  lone  wolf  or  the 
prima  donna. 

Its  Student  Sen’ices.  Here  we  would 
have  the  usual  school  dextor  and  nurse, 
plus  a  part  or  full-time  |>sychiatrist,  a 
psychologist,  psychometrist,  and  sch<M>l 
stxial  worker  all  of  them  oriented,  like 
the  teaching  staff,  t<»  the  developmental 
and  preventive  care  and  treatment  of 
students  rather  than  to  the  remedial, 
and  to  team  w<trk  with  administration 
and  teachers  rather  than  to  protecting 
vested  interests.  To  these  I  would  add 
a  small  resc‘arch  staff  to  make  continu¬ 
ing  studies  of  students,  the  s<h(N)l  and 
the  problems  of  both;  to  watch  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  communitv 
in  terms  not  only  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  and  employment  opjxirtunities 
for  graduates  hut  in  terms  of  changing 
mores  as  well.  I  vvoidd  have  a  full-time 
|x*rson  (»r  several  working  on  the  activi- 
tv  program  for  students,  not  only  in  the 
c(M)|X‘rative  work  and  study  field  hut 
arranging  many  ex|X'riences  and  team 
studies  of  the  community  itself  —  its 
|V)litics  and  government;  its  health  ser¬ 
vices;  its  religious  institutions;  its  wel¬ 
fare  agencies;  its  business,  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  its  recreation  facilities. 
Such  a  program,  using  the  (tmimunitv 
itself  as  a  great  laboratory,  seems  to  me 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  perform 
the  function  of  effectively  training  ado 
lescents  as  citizens  as  well  as  meeting 
many  of  their  |X‘rv)nal  needs  dealt  with 
in  other  articles  of  this  issue  of  I’.DU- 
CATION. 

Its  In-Service  fVograw.  I'his  I  would 
base  upon  four  major  foundations* 
r  1 )  A  staff  library  presidetl  over  by  a 
librarian  trained  as  our  teachers  are  so 
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that  she  can  order,  skim  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  all  of  us  the  latest,  best  and 
m(ist  pertinent  materials  for  our  read¬ 
ing;  (2)  continuous  liaison  with  the 
nearest  university  or  universities,  not 
only  their  departments  of  education  but 
all  other  departments  whose  work  bears 
on  our  better  scientific  understanding  of 
adolescents  and  of  the  society  in  which 
they  arc  growing  up.  Nothing,  I  feel, 
would  keep  my  staff  so  alive  and  aware 
of  expanding  and  important  knowledge 
and  pr)werful  trends  that  will  affect 
students  and  teachers  alike  as  persistent 
ass(K-iation  with  researchers  in  educa¬ 
tion,  psychology,  sociology,  economics 
etc,;  (3)  allied  but  different  in  process 
would  be  the  calling  in  of  consultants 
to  work  with  the  staff  on  special  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  arise,  and  (4  j  as  previous¬ 
ly  suggested,  training  in  the  principles 
and  practices  of  group  dynamics. 


l.ooking  back  over  this  projection  of 
a  high  schotd  based  upon  what  we 
know  scientifically  about  adolescents 
and  their  emerging  world  we  can  sec 
that  pieces  and  parts  of  such  a  plan  are 
already  in  operation  in  many  of  our 
better  high  schools.  However,  if  we 
are  thoroughly  to  modernize  this  basic- 
institution,  we  will  follow  the  process 
of  science.  We  will  refine  our  defini¬ 
tion  of  functions  to  the  point  where  we 
can  ask  answerable  questions.  We  will 
set  up  provisional  organization  and 
structure  which,  however  different  from 
present  conventional  ones,  give  promise 
of  fulfilling  function.  We  will  experi¬ 
ment  and  above  all  will  continually 
evaluate  what  we  are  getting  for  what 
we  do,  leaving  to  tradition,  to  chance,  to 
guessing  only  those  things  in  which  we 
are  still  ignorant. 
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Sexual  Behavior  in  American  Society. 
IxliU-d  by  Jerome  Himelhoch  and  Sylvia  Fleis 
Fava.  N.  Y.  W.  VV.  Norton.  1955. 
S4.00 

It  is  now  srjme  time  since  the  appearance 
of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Kinsi‘y  Report. 
The  present  volume,  comprisinK  the  work  of 
many  contributors,  is  an  appraisal  of  the  first 
two  Kinsey  reports.  Ihe  various  contribu¬ 
tors  rather  searchinKly  examine  the  methodol¬ 
ogy  employed  by  Kinsey  and  his  asstKiates 
and  they  discuss  the  Kinsey  findings  and  in¬ 
terpretations. — Wi  1.1.1  AM  F.  Sfaks 

King  Charles  II.  By  Arthur  Bryant. 
I.ondon.  Collins.  1955.  16/ — . 

Arthur  Bryant  is  one  of  the  finest  social 
historians  of  Ilngland  today.  His  King 
C.harlei  II  first  appeared  in  1951  and  since 
then  it  has  run  through  many  impressions  of 
Ixith  the  complete  and  abridged  editions. 
Now  it  is  republished  in  a  new  unabridged 
edition  with  reviscxl  illustrations.  By  far  the 
In-st  brief  study  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  Mr. 
Bryant  has  painted  a  vivid  portrait  of  the 
man  and  has  written  one  of  the  finest 
accounts  of  the  Restoration  Period. 
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Faith,  Beason  and  Psychiatry,  Sources 
for  a  Synthesis,  editid  hy  Francis  J.  Brace- 
land.  New  York:  J.  P.  Kenedy  and  Sons, 
1955.  310  pp.  $6.00 

Many  people  believe  that  psychiatry  and 
psycho-analysis  are  oppositl  to  religion.  This 
book,  written  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
psychiatrists  anil  analysts  here  and  abroad, 
may  allay  some  of  their  fears.  While  writ¬ 
ten  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  it  will 
interest  many  psychiatrists,  psychologists  and 
others  interested  in  mental  hygiene,  becauu- 
it  is  one  of  the  few  lnKiks  which  grapples 
with  the  problem  of  a  rapproachement  be- 
tweem  religion  and  psychiatry. 


I'here  are  chapters  on  the  role  of  clinical 
psychiatry  today  (espixially  well  done),  psy¬ 
chiatry  and  the  role  of  in  rsonal  belief  (quite 
original),  tbe  I'xistential  crisis,  denials  and 
assertions  of  religious  faith,  some  spiritual 
aspects  of  psychotherapy,  the  study  of  man 
(a  dull  anil  irrelevant  chapter),  man  and  his 
symlails  (an  anthro|)ologist  slipinxl  in  here), 
and  approach  to  a  thmlogy  of  illness  (one  of 
the  Inst  chapters),  psychology  and  spiritual 
direction  (which  will  Im*  hard  for  old  Father 
O’.Mally  to  take),  and  a  final  chapter  on 
sanctity  and  neurosis. 

This  iMMik  is  original,  challenging,  inform¬ 
ative  and  difficult.  It  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  compulsion  of  many  religious  to  inter¬ 
ject  l.atin  wherever  possible.  But  the  iMHik 
is  rewarding,  if  the  reader  is  curious  alxiut 
psychiatry,  religion  or  Ixith. 

W.  I).  Wii.KiNS,  New  York  University 

Academic  Freedom  In  Our  Time.  By 
Rolx'rt  M.  Maciver.  N.  Y,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1955.  $4.00 

In  this  comprehensive  and  persuasive  book, 
one  of  our  most  distinguisheil  sociologists. 
Professor  Rolxrt  .M.  Maciver,  explores  and 
analyzes  tbe  climate  of  contem|M>rary  opinion 
that  has  fostered  more  attacks  anil  pressures 
on  our  demixrracy  than  have  occurred  in  any 
other.  The  volume  is  a  result  of  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Freedom  Projict  sponsoreil  by  the 
lyouis  M.  Rabinowit/.  Fund  and  is  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  volume  The  Development  of 
AcaJemic  Vreedom  by  Ricbard  llofstadter 
and  Walter  P.  .Met/gi-r.  Dr.  Maciver  seeks 
the  major  causes  and  conflicts  of  academic 
freedom  in  our  day  and  exposi-s  the  narrow 
economic  interests  and  sixial  prejudices  that 
have  animated  the  various  groups  to  hand 
together  to  assail  it.  lie  coiKliides  his  study 
with  some  practical  advice  to  educators, 
which,  if  followed,  would  greatly  reduce  the 
dangers  to  the  first  of  all  freedoms,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  mind. — Wii.i.iam  P.  Srars 
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EUL'CATION  FOR  DECEMBER.  1955 


The  Development  of  Academic  Free¬ 
dom  in  the  United  States.  By  Richard 
|{of»tadtcr  and  Walter  P.  Metzger.  N.  Y. 
Oilumbia  Univeroty  Prrtt.  195S.  $5. SO 

What  atadiTnic  freedom  hat  meant  to  tuc- 
cettive  generalKjnt  of  academic  men,  to  what 
extent  they  have  achieved  it,  and  what  factori 
in  academic  life  itvelf,  at  well  at  in  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  at  large,  have  created  it  are  the 
maior  concernt  of  this  timely  and  provocative 
ttudy.  The  work  grew  out  of  th<-  activiti(>t 
of  the  American  Academic  Freedom  Project 
tpon wired  hy  the  Iziuit  M.  Rahinowit/.  Foun¬ 
dation.  Seeking  the  roott  of  academic  frec*- 
dom  in  the  achievementt  of  the  medieval 
mattert,  the  authors  trace  the  origins  of 
academic  freedom,  its  F^uropc-an  background, 
and  its  evolution  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
study  is  far  more  than  an  account  of  suppres¬ 
sions  and  infringements;  it  states  the  case  for 
academic  freedom  and  gives  reawins  why  this 
freedom  exists  and  why  it  has  so  often  bct-n 
limited. —  Wii.i.iam  P.  Sfarh 

The  Desert  and  the  Stars;  A  Biof^'a- 
phy  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia.  By  I'lora 
Armitage.  N.  Y.  Henry  Holt.  1955.  $4.00 

I'wenly  years  have  passed  sirH'e  the  curious 
hgiire  known  as  l.awrence  of  Arabia  was 
killed  in  a  motorcycle  accident.  During  his 
life  and  immediately  after  the  accident  fabu¬ 
lous  stories  about  his  exploits  appeared. 
W'ith  the  passage  of  lw(i  decades,  the  data 
have  become  available  and  Flora  Armitage  in 
this  reawtnahle  and  wiund  biography  of  I-aw- 
rente  has  been  able  to  sift  the  authentic  from 
the  fanciful.  Rut  she  has,  nevertheless,  wime 
rich  and  exotic  prime  data  with  which  to 
work.  T.  F.  I.awrence,  alias  T.  F^  Shaw, 
alias  Aircraftsman  Ross  was  one  of  the 
Strangest  public  figures  of  this  century.  He 
was  an  eccentric  of  the  eccentrics,  a  genius 
of  geniusM's.  His  military  career,  distin¬ 
guished  hy  his  work  in  World  War  One,  was 
over  hy  the  time  he  was  thirty.  His  literary 
career  then  ht'gan  and  The  Seven  Pillars  of 
Wisdom  ranks  among  the  greater  works  of 
perwinal  journalism  and  literary  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  world  literature.  In  this  very  full 
biography.  Flora  Armitage  tells  of  his  illegi¬ 
timacy,  his  braggadoccio,  his  archaeological 
research(*s,  his  pre<iccupation  with  medieval 
fortifications,  his  amazing  war  experiences, 
and  his  life  among  the  Arabs. 

W'li.LiAM  P.  Skars 


The  Scene  Before  You:  A  New  Ap¬ 
proach  to  American  Culture.  Fxlited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  C'handler  Brrnsard.  N.  Y. 
Rinehart.  1955.  $4.00 

The  editor  of  this  collection  of  critical 
papers  dixlares  the  purpose  of  the  l)(M>k  to  be¬ 
an  attempt  to  cut  through  the  "sentimen¬ 
tality  wrongness,  clichc-s,  and  myths”  perpe- 
traterl  by  "journalistic  or  academic  hacks  or 
professional  commentators”  whose-  very  exis- 
U-nce  depe-nds  on  their  constantly  comment¬ 
ing  even  though  they  do  it  in  a  vacuum. 
The  methfal  emphwed  is  that  of  prese-nting 
twenty-four  lively,  controversial,  and  devas¬ 
tating  (-ssays  on  American  culture.  An  in¬ 
dex  of  the  strength  of  the  volume  can  be 
gained  by  listing  only  a  few  authors  and 
their  topics — Arthur  Schh-singer,  Jr.  on  The 
Ilifth  Brow  in  American  Politics;  l.ionel 
Trilling  on  Sex  and  Science:  The  Kinsey  Re¬ 
port;  Sc-ymour  Krim  on  f>ur  Middle-Ancd 
"Young  Writers";  I'llizahcth  Hardwick  on 
The  American  Woman  as  Snow-Queen;  and 
Harvey  Swados  on  Popular  Taste  and  "The 
Caine  Mutiny."  A  most  provexative  approach 
and  one  that  should  challenge  thinking  teach¬ 
ers. — W11.1.IAM  P.  Sfars 

Graphic  English,  by  John  Cl.  Grei-n,  Jr. 
(Glen  Head  Press,  Glen  Head,  New  York, 
8  pp.,  50^)  is  a  pamphlet  of  four  charts 
(whe-n  ope-ned,  13"  x  17")  intended  to 
arrange-  the  basic  concepts  of  l!nglish  gram¬ 
mar  in  a  graphic,  visual  way.  The  four  sec¬ 
tions  are-  lalxlle-d  1  he-  Parts  eif  S|H-ech  and 
'Fhe-ir  Preipe-rtie-s;  Parts  of  Spe-ech  anel  The-ir 
Form;  The-  Se-nte-nce;  and  (^hkI  Usage-,  Punc- 
luatiein,  anel  C'apitalizatieen.  Under  the-  feiur 
he  aelings,  the-  e-sse-ntials  of  grammar  (exclud¬ 
ing  verbals  and  noun  clauses)  are  arrange-d 
in  se-eiue-nce,  with  de-finitions,  explanations, 
and  e-xample-s  of  use-. 

For  l>e-ginne-rs  as  well  as  advance-el  stu¬ 
dents,  (iraphic  Eng/is/i  prrevide-s  a  cle-ar  and 
re-ady  re-fe-re-iKe  for  an  unelcrstanding  of  the- 
basic  ceincepts  of  grammar.  The-  ele-iinitions 
are-  traelitiemal,  the-  explanations  cogent, 'the- 
e-xample-s  ade-ejuate — all  ceinele-nse-d  in  handy 
feirm.  Seime-  fe-ature-s  are  emtstanding — the- 
rule-s  for  forming  plurals,  the-  classification  of 
proneeuns  anel  adje-ctive-s,  and  the  chart  etn 
punctuatiein.  I'he-  section  on  the-  se-ntence 
anel  its  various  ramifications  is  especially  use¬ 
ful.  Unde-r  Cwxid  Uusage,  the  23  ite-ms  arc 
che>se-n  arbitrarily,  and  it  is  pe-rhaps  more 
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accurate  to  tay  that  an  adicctive  "modifies'* 
rather  than  "describes"  a  noun. 

In  all,  however,  (iraphic  Fnuliih,  as  a 
sequel  to  K'mhI  teachinK  and  sufficient  prac¬ 
tise,  is  a  s<-rviceable  publication,  condens<‘d, 
readable,  and  useful  to  teacher  and  pupils 
alike.  Ihere  probably  would  be  a  market 
for  a  second  pamphlet  on  the  more  advanced 
concepts  of  grammar. 

Mr.  Gr<fn,  author  of  (iraphic  F-ngUih, 
teaches  at  Green  Vale  Sch(K>l,  (>len  Head, 
New  York. — John  II.  Trf.anor 

The  Psychological  Novel,  1000-1050. 
By  I.eon  Fidel.  Philadelphia.  J.  P.  I.ippin- 
cott.  1955.  55.00 

The  twentieth-century  psychological  novel 
developed  as  a  protest  against  the  forms  of 
the  traditional  novel  and  the  conventions  of 
the  more  recent  Jamesean  novel.  Its  most 
startling  characteristic  is  "the  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness.”  In  this  warching  study  of  the 
psychological  novel,  I.eon  Mdel  traces  the 
revolt  against  earlier  forms  and  analyzes  the 
most  characteristic  aspc-cts  of  twentnth- 
centiiry  fiction.  He  studies  the  stream  of 
consciousness  in  the  work  of  Joyce,  Proust, 
Virginia  Wolfe,  Dorothy  Hichardson,  and 
I'aulkner.  The  volume  is  most  informative 
and  delightfully  written.  It  should  serve  as 
an  excellent  guide  to  miKlern  fiction — espe¬ 
cially  for  those  engaged  in  creative  writing 
and  for  those  who  are  studying  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  psychology  to  literature. 

Wii.MAM  P.  Sfars 


to  spy  on  the  British.  W'ith  him  is  the 
lovely  and  daring  l  li/iiheth  l.add,  daughter 
of  the  household  and  a  spy  herself.  I'he  plot 
is  carefully  woven  and  most  exciting,  llie 
aiithor  deftly  tells  of  the  British  fleet  trying 
to  evacuate  the  Delaware,  of  the  bravery  of 
Molly  Pitcher,  and  the  almost  disastrous 
treachery  of  General  Charles  laf.  The 
whole  story  is  climaxed  by  a  vivid  dc-urip- 
tion  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth. 

W'lt.i.iAM  P.  Sfars 

The  New  England  Merchants  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  Bernard  Bailyn. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  L'niversity  Press.  1955. 
$4.75 

In  the  decades  just  prior  to  the  American 
Hevolution,  the  merchants  of  the  eoloni<-s 
had  become  dominant  figures  in  the  life  of 
the  pc-ople.  Thc-v  exerli’d  powi-rful  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  realms  of  politics  and  iconomics. 
Iheir  rise  to  eminence  was  achieved  during 
a  iM-riiKl  that  spanned  three  generations.  In 
this  lively  presentation,  .Mr.  Bailvn  traces 
the  struggle  of  the  merchant  group  to  achieve 
full  social  recognition  and  presents  a  detaili-d 
account  of  their  success  in  trade  and  in  such 
industries  as  lumbering  and  fishing.  I  he 
volume  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  families  in  the  evolution  of  American 
society. — W'li.i.iAM  P.  Sfars 

Designing  Education  in  Values.  By 
Roy  Sorenson  and  Hedley  S.  Dimock.  N.  Y. 
Association  Press.  1955.  $5.75. 


Farewell  to  Valley  Forge.  By  David 
laylor.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  I.ippincott. 
1955.  $3.75 

An  historical  novel  is  always  a  joy.  Ihe 
year  1778  was  a  d<'sperate  one  for  the  .\meri- 
can  relx'ls.  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by 
tbe  British.  Washington  was  at  Valley  I'orge 
with  his  ragged  but  courageous  army.  Ihe 
Continental  Congress  was  b‘  ing  pressured  by 
a  numlxr  of  offict  rs  and  prominent  citizens 
to  replace  Washington  as  Gommander  of  the 
patriotic  forces.  Against  this  background, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  set  his  novel.  Young  Gap- 
tain  Jonathan  Kimball  of  Virginia  is  assigned 
to  live  as  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Pnoch 
l.add,  an  imprisoned  Patriot  ship  owner,  and 


The  task  of  changing  tbe  goals,  metbrals, 
and  administration  of  a  commiinitv  agency 
is  a  difficult  one.  Rigidity  is  well  nigh  a 
chronic  disease  in  most  institutions.  The 
iKMik  is  a  case  study  in  institutional  change 
and  it  tells  the  story  of  how  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  social  agencies,  the  San  I  ran- 
cisco  YMGA,  underwent  complete  transfor¬ 
mation  of  program  to  meet  constitiiencv 
needs  in  the  community  served  by  its  eleven 
branches  and  nine  buildings.  How  tbe  re¬ 
designing  of  this  t  ducation  in  values  affected 
and  involved  the  groups  wrved  f  mostly 
young  people  of  lioth  sexes),  niemlM-rs,  rifli- 
cers,  advisers,  staff,  and  Ixiards  of  the  YMGA 
is  fully  recounted,  step  by  step. 

Wii  i.iAM  P.  Sfars 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 
Teacher,  Eait  Meadow,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 
(On  Military  Leave) 


Oray  Squirrel.  Hy  Mary  Adrian.  II- 
lustraU-d  by  Waller  I'erKuson.  N.  Y.  Holi¬ 
day  llouK-.  1955.  $2.00 

Mere  is  an  easy  reading  Ixaik  for  children 
of  the  middle  grades.  It  is  one  in  the  Holi¬ 
day  series  called  “Life-Cycle  Stories."  The 
life  of  the  gray  stjuirrel  is  told  in  a  vivid  and 
accurate  manner  and  youngsters  can  follow 
the  cycle  of  this  well  known  little  animal 
with  ease  and  relish. 

Lion  in  the  Barn.  Ky  Virginia  Frances 
Voight.  Illustrated  by  Kurt  Wiese.  N.  Y. 
Holiday  House.  1955.  $2.25 

I.ife  became  very  exciting  for  C^lay  Bald¬ 
win  when  Signor  Dobbinelli  (born  Dobbin) 
rented  his  father's  barn  for  the  winter  and 
installed  his  circus  “big  cats”  in  it.  Young 
Clay  made  friends  with  a  lion  cub  and  stxin 
became  an  efficient  trainer.  Young  readers 
will  enjoy  this  fanciful  tale. 

Lion  Hound.  By  Jim  Kielgaard.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Jacob  Ijindau.  N.  Y.  Holiday 
House.  1955.  $2.75 

The  plot  of  this  exciting  book  revoivc's 
alMut  a  dog,  a  boy,  an  old  hound  trainer, 
and  a  mountain  lion.  Old  Jake  Kane’s 
hounds  were  adept  at  trailing  mountain  lions 
in  our  Southwest  and  young  Johnny  Torring- 
ton  wished  he  owned  a  splendid  young  pup. 
When  a  rogue  mountain  lion,  a  real  killer, 
came  into  the  county,  things  began  to  hap¬ 
pen.  A  fine  story  of  youngsters  of  the  upper 
grades. 

Friaky.  By  Lydia  Perera.  Illustrated  by 
Oscar  Liebman.  N.  Y.  Holiday  House. 

1955.  $2.25 

Young  Otto  found  himself  in  the  park  one 
day  and  was  fascinated  by  the  merry-go- 
round.  How  he  wished  he  had  the  price  of 
the  fare  to  ride  one  of  those  colorful  horscsl 
Well,  he  and  one  of  the  horses  became  very 
friendly  and  Otto  and  all  his  friends  had  all 
the  rides  they  desired.  An  interesting  story 
for  young  readers. 


Commodore  Perry  and  the  Opening  of 
Japan.  By  Ferdinand  Kuhn.  Illustrated  by 
J.  Graham  Kaye.  N.  Y.  Random  House: 
Landmark  B(M>ks.  1955.  $1.50 

I'his  “Landmark"  b(K>k  is  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  America’s  foremost  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents,  Ferdinand  Kuhn.  The  amazing 
story  of  Oimmodore  Perry,  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  naval  officer  who  opc‘ned  the  door  to 
Japan  without  firing  a  single  shot,  is  told 
with  color  and  authority.  Fsptxially  fine  is 
the  rich  and  vivid  picture  of  a  Japan  that 
for  200  years  had  kept  herself  sealed  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Up  the  Trail  from  Texas.  By  J.  Frank 
Dobie.  Illustrated  by  John  C.  Wonsetler. 
N.  Y.  Random  House:  l.andmark  Books. 
1955.  $1.50 

Here  is  a  real  story  of  the  real  cowboy  of 
the  Old  West  by  an  authority  on  the  history 
and  tradition  of  range  life.  To  be  sure  the 
era  of  the  cowboy  when  herds  of  Texas  cat¬ 
tle  were  driven  up  the  Chisholm  Trail  was 
a  very  short  one  but  it  has  interesUxl  readers, 
Imth  young  and  old,  for  well-nigh  a  centiuy. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  information  in  this  book 
and  many  thrilling  episode's  and  colorful 
anecdotes. 

The  Story  of  Toung  Booth.  By  Alma 
Power- Waters  Foreword  by  Eva  Lc  Galli- 
enne.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1955.  $2.75 

Edwin  Booth  was  one  of  America’s  great 
actors.  His  major  handicaps  were  his  neu¬ 
rotic,  if  not  psychotic,  actor-father  and  his 
unfortunate  actor-brother  who  committed  one 
of  the  blackest  crimes  in  United  States  his¬ 
tory.  Young  lulwin  possessed  such  a  love  of 
the  theatre  and  such  devotion  to  it  that  he 
was  able  to  overcome  both  handicaps.  Here 
is  his  story,  told  delightfully  by  Alma  Power- 
Waters  who  always  writes  about  the  theatre 
with  great  affection. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred,  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literatnre:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literatnre  Maps :  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literatnre  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  helj)  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  3  5  cents. 

Kingsley  Oatlines  Studies  in  Literatnre.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

Write  for  a  complete  catalog. 
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